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BITBRATUBRS. 


TALES OF THE TRAINS. 


Although the steam-engine itself is more naturalized amongst us than 
with any other nation of Enrope, railroad travelling has unquestionably out- 
ed more of the associations we once cherished and were proud of, than 
it could possibly effect in countries of less rural and picturesque beauty than 
England. ‘La Belle France’ is bus a great corn field—in winter, a dreary 
waste of yellow soil—in autumn, a desert of dried stubble. Belgium is onl 
a huge cabbage-garden—flat and foetid. Prussia, a sandy lain, dotted wit 1 
sentry-boxes. To traverse these, speed is the grand requisite; there is lit- 
tle to remark—less to admire. The sole object is to push forward; and 
when one remembers the lumbering Diligence, and its eight buffaloes, the 
il is a glorious alternative 
“a En land, however, rural scenery is eminently characterised. The cot- 
tage of the peasant, enshrined in honey-suckle—the green glade—the rich 
and swelling champaign—the quaint old avenues, leading to some ancient 
hall—the dark glen—the shining river—follow each other in endless suc- 
cession, suggesting so many memories of our people, and teeming with such 
information of their habits, tastes, and feelings. There was something dis- 
tinctive, too, in that well-appointed coach, with its four blood bays, tossing 
their heads with impatience, as they stood before the village inn, waiting for 
the passengers to breakfast. I loved every jingle of the brass housings ; the 
flap of the traces, and the bang of the swingle-bar, were music to my ears; 
oat what a character was he, who, wrapped his great drab coat around his 
legs, and gathered up the reins with that careless indolence, that seemed to 
say—‘ The beasts have no need of guidance—they know what they are 
about!’ The very leer of his merry eye to the buxom figure within the bar, 
was a novel in three volumes; and mark how lazily he takes the whip from 
the fellow that stands on the wheel, proud of such a service ; and hear him, 
as he cries ‘ All right, Bill, let *em go ’—and then mark the graceful curls 
of the long lash, as it plays around the leaders’ flanks, and makes the skittish 
devils bound ere they are touched; and now, we go careering along the 
mountain-side, where the breeze is fresh and the air bracing, with a wide- 
spread country all beneath us, across which the shadows are moving like 
waves. Again, we move along some narrow road, overhung with trees, rich 
in perfumed blossoms, which fal in showers over us as we pass: the wheels 
are crushing the ripe apples as they lie uncared for; and now we are in a 
deep glen, dark and shady, where only a straggling sun-beam comes—and 
see, where the road opens, how the rabbits play !—nor are scared at our ap- 
proach. Ha! merry England, there are sights and sounds about you to 
warm a man’s heart, and make him think of home. 
It was but a few days since, | was seated in one of the cheap carriages of 
a southern line, when this theme was brought forcibly to my mind, by over- 
hearing a dialogue between a waggoner and his wife. The man, in all the 
pride and worldliness of his nature, would see but the advantages of rapid 
transit, where the poor woman saw many a change for the w the 
little iavidents and adventures of a pleasant journey beingnow superseded 
by the clock-work precision of the rail, the hissing engine, and the lumber- 
ing train. 
Long after they had left the carriage, I continued to dwell upon the words 
they had spoken; and, as I fell asleep, they fashioned themselves into rude 
measure, which I remembered on awaking, and have called it 


THE SONG OF THE THIRD CLASS TRAIN. 


WAGGONER. 

Time was when with the dreary load 
We slowly journeyed on, 

And measured every mile of road 
Until the day was gone; 

Along the worn and rutted way, 
When morn was but a gleam, 

And with the last taint glimpse of day 
Still went the weary team. 

But no more now to earth to bow! 
Our insect life is past ; 

With furnace gleam, and hissing steam, 
Our speed is like the blast. 





———— 


WIFE. 

I — it well—I loved it too, 
Full many a happy hour, 

When o’er our heads the blossoms grew 
That made the road a bower. 

With song of birds, and pleasant sound 
Of voices o’er the lea, 

And perfume rising from the ground 
Fresh turned by labour free, 

And when the night, star-lit and bright, 
Closed in on all around, 

Nestling to rest, upon my breast 
My boy was sleeping sound. 

His mouth was moved, as tho’ it proved, 
That even in his dream, 


He ’d the whip—his tiny li 
Would try to guide the nem. : 
Oh, were not these the days to please ? 
Were we not happy 8o ? 
The women said, 5 hung his head, 
And still he muttered low : 
But no more now to earth we bow, 
Our insect life is past, 
With furnace gleam, and hissing steam 
Our speed is like the blast. 
SQ 
THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 
BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA. 
Continued from Albion of April 12. 
HOSPITALS. 

Nothing can presenta more lamentable spectacle than that which the 
hospitals of armies so often afford. The most injudicious treatment is the 
lot of a class of men who have every right and title to be the object of uni- 
versal and unceasing solicitude. Their whole existence is one of devotion ; 
suffering, fatigues, dangers, and privations without end are their ouly per- 
spective. Animated by the noblest sentiments, these generous men only de- 
mand of their chiefs justice in the exercise of their authority. Such is the 
inherent spirit of the soldier.—and more particularly that of the French sol- 
dier, who possesses all the feelings which honour humanity. I allow that 
in the ranks of the army we find the most evil passions, the most frightful 
vices, but, as in all lar e bodies of men, we equally discover the example 
and practice of the loftiest virtue. The due care and preservation of the 
sick and wounded inyolves a duty of conscience and humanity. It is also of 
equal importance to the Government and to the General-in-Chief. The lat- 
ter, with untiring energy, should devote himself to the attainment of this ob- 
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ment of success ; and the filling up of the places of old soldiers by raw re- 
cruits, independent of theexpense,is but a sorry compensation for their loss, 
Who does not know the confidence, the energy, which, on a field of battle. 
is produced on the miud of a brave soldier by the conviction that if he be- 
comes the victim of his duty, and of the stern conditions of his profession,— 
if wounded, in fact,—he is made the object of the most fostering care. With 
this view means should, perhaps, be sought to change the spirit of the ad- 
ministration of the hospitals, to hold out to it a higher reward than that of 
pecuniary profit, and to develope a more elevated feeling than that which is 
usually the attribute of mere mercenary considerations. 

If the functions of those charged with the care of the sick and wounded 
were arrayed with more consideration, rewarded by the approbation of pub- 
lic opinion, and by that inward feeling of delight which the exercise of chari- 
ty and feelings of piety inspire, the highest results would be attained. The 
means of succeeding in this object would be to give over the military hos- 

itals to the care of a religious body, who shall possess a rudimental know- 
fodes of physic and surgery. I do not mean that their administration, or the 
management of their funds, should be left to them, but the care only of their 
interior economy. 

A corps of ‘ Fréres Hospitaliers,’ enlisted either for life or a determined 
period of service, to whose offces great consideration should be attached, 
should have the sole charge of the sick wards. Servants placed under their 
orders would of course be necessary for all the minor details, but no care or 
attention which the urgency of the moment might require mast be consider- 
ed incompatible with their rank or position. An elevated feeling of charity 
would lighten their labours, and never would a detachment of these respect- 
able brothers abandon the individuals who had been committed to their 
care. In fact, their presence would be at once a source of hope and conso- 
lation to the sick and wounded, and their holy ministry—equally extended 
to friend and foe—would prove their safeguard in every army of Europe, 
should the fortune of war have rendered them prisoners. 

A high degree of cousideration, and that inward feeling of satisfaction 
which conscience inspires, would be their reward. A well-organised and 
progressive scale of command would establish a blind obedience in a corps 
devoted to the exercise of the most touching virtues. The General-in-Chief 
should sometimes invite to his table, and treat with consideration, the Supe- 
rior of the ‘ Fréres Hospitaliers.’ By such means he would confer an hon- 
our on all those under his command—an honour which, in their estimation, 
would acquire a tenfold value from the manner in which it had been be- 
stowed. 

Thus the service of the Hospital department would be performed by three 
distinct corps :— 

ist. By members of the medical profession—Physicians and Surgeons. 

2d. By the officers of the civil department, charged with the formation 
of matériel, the management of their funds, and the provision of supplies. 

3d. Lastly, by the ‘ Fréres Hospitaliers,’ specially charged with the care 
of the sick and wounded; and whose constant and undivided energies, de- 
voted to the reform of all the errors of the civil department, would be the 
sure guarantee of order and regularity of system. 

The Knights of Malta owe their origin to the care which they were in the 
habit of bestowing on the pilgrims peaks to Jerusalem. Charity was 
their first charter. The anarchy and confusion which prevailed in the coun- 
triesin which they were established compelled them to arm for their own 
defence. The monk, therefore, while he preserved all his original attributes 
became a soldier. In every age courage and the profession of arms has and 
will always be surrounded by a gilded halo that captivates the imagination 
of the multitude. In a warlike age the profession of a soldier being para- 
mount to every other, the Hospiesliers {changed their original institution. 
Their creation was the offspring of the wants of a peculiar phasis of civiliza- 
tion; and that which I am now advocating would much improve the condi- 
tion of that mass of men, worthy of all our sympathy, and who, in every state 
in Europe, form so energetic and so patriotic a portion of the population. 

It would not be difficult to lay down the conditions for the organisation 
and service of the hospitals, but such a labour would exceed the limits of the 
present work. 

So far back as the days of the Empire, and subsequent to that period, the 
disorders which I had so frequently witnessed in this department of the ar- 
my had inspired me with this idea. Under the Restoration its execution 
would have been impracticable, from the suspicions that would have been 
associated with it. But the moment has at lengtk arrived when it may be 
carried into successful execution. What advantages would not the army of 
Africa derive from such an institution? Iam not blind to the objections 
that may be urged against an establishment of such a nature, and the difficul- 
ty of maintaining harmony among three rival corps. But as there cower 
exist two, which are far from being on a footing of good understanding wit 
eachother, a third, without complicating the system, might often trom its ex- 
perience be productive of signal benefit. ninylte a 

Lan also aware, that ridicule may be cast upon such an institution, but 
that [ willingly brave, from the intimate conviction that it might contribute 
to ameliorate the condition of the army; in my eyes a consideration of the 
highest interest, both for the service of the state and the cause of humanity. 

Latterly, a great improvement has been effected in this department; a 
military organisation has been given to its employées, a well graduated scale 
of rank holds out the hope of promotion, promotes order and discipline, fos- 
ters a feeling of honour, Facilitates the exercise of authority, which must pro- 
duce the best results. . , 

In general, the essential object of military organisation being to insure at 
all times the regular action of authority, its application is the sure means of 
order ; and it may always be employed with success whenever it becomes 
necessary to act on bodies of men destined to combine their efforts for the 
attainment of one object. The greater the confusion that exists among the 

rimary elements, the greater will be the advantages derived from its skil- 

ul application. 

One word more on the Hospital department. 

False and penurious calculations on the subject of what in official lan- 
guage is styled ‘ Hospital stoppages,’ have led to an unnecessary limitation 
of the number of these establishments; and at the same time the desire of 
devolving on othersthe discharge of our own duties but too frequently crowds 
the hospitals to an unnecessary degree. Nothing proves more fatal to these 
two systems when they are not founded on imperious circumstances, such as 
the vicinity of the enemy, and the absolute want of means, etc. etc. But un- 
der ordinary circumstances, the hospitals can never be too near to the troops, 
and the sick and wounded too divided : disease is aggravated by too long a 
distance of transport. Again, they wear out the convalescents ordere to 
rejoin their corps, still in a weak state, and produce a relapse which often 
proves fatal, while diseases of a simple nature might be radically cured in a 
very few days, were they immediately treated on the spot. Thus by mul- 
tiplying the hospitals, by establishing them within reach of the troops, a 
great aggravation of disease is easily avoided, and by obviating the over- 
crowding of the hospitals the prevalence of those contagious disorders which 
make such fearful ravages is prevented. This system would be more costly 
in its expenditure, but more economical in the longrun. Itis one which I 
have constantly followed, and the troops under my orders always derived 

the greatest benefit from it. 


MILITARY JURISPRUDENCE. , 
In every branch of science or art there exists a generative principle from 
which certain natural consequences are derived. This principle once ascer- 





jects I will add that this is of the highest interest, as numbers are an ele- 


tained, its consequences are easily deduced. 
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Society could not exist, were not the fundamental conditions of i i 
tence rigidly fulfilled. It is the same with an army, which is a eb ray 
particular nature, having its own special laws and customs. For the solution 
of this problem, I shall first inquire into what constitutes the essence of Mil- 
itary Jurisprudence. This will be found in the aggregate force of all the 
means of establishing the rigid discipline, confiding to the execution of those 
who daily feel its importance and have so great a stake in its preserva- 
tion. It is therefore to officers on full pay that this duty should be exclusiye- 
ly confided. 3 

But although this may be the system in force at the present day, it was not 
alwaysso. During the Revolution military judges were created. Civilians 
accompanied the armies ,charged with the administration of justice. But 
the errors af this system were soon felt, and produced the most fatal conse- 
quences. Accordingly, Courts-Martial such as they exist at the present day 
were created. 

In 1829 the attention of Government was directed to this subject, and a 
new law upon Military Jurisprudence was laid before the Chamber of Peers. 
A commission, composed of men of distinguished merit, but totally unac- 
quainted with the army, proposed to substitute as tem Courts-Martial 
permanent Tribunals, with General Officers as Presidents. This new system 
would have been attended with all the inconveniences which distinguished 
that which was temporarily adopted under the Republic, for it would have 
led to the establishment of a Military Magistracy totally distinct from the 
army, and that independent of which, would in the eyes of the troops, have 
lowered the character of a General Officer, who, essentially a man of action, 
ought by his presence to awaken in the mind of the soldier ideas of glory 
and reward, and not those of punishment and crime. 

Military Jurisprudence is not established on abstract principles of morali- 
ty—it is based on necessity. In theeyesof every man ef sense there is a 
wide distance between the soldier who has disobeyed his officer or who in 
a moment of passion may have insulted him, and a thief. And yet the pun- 
ishment in the former case is far more severe than in the latter. And the 
reason is that the outraged laws of society under numerous circumstances 
are sufficiently avenged by sending the robber to the hulks; while the ar- 
my would be absolutely destroyed were not the culprit condemned to death. 
For, from the moment every bond of anion would be rent asunder, the whole 
military superstructure, which is based but on submission and respect, would 
fall to pieces, should it once lose that point @appui. Thus we perceive the 
immense difference, the uncommensurable interval that separates Civil from 
Military Jurisprudence. The latter may appear barbarous, but it is a nec- 
essary evil, and its execution can be guaranteed but by those who have a di- 
rect interest in it, and whose lives and existence are involved iu its rigid ob- 
servance. 

If the battalion forms the cadre of organization for the field, the regiment, 
on the other hand, may be said to essentially form the social military cadre 
—the family—the tribe. The Colonel, the natural chief of this society, is 
charged with all the magisterial duties requisite for its due preservation. 

He is invested with the prerogative of inflicting punishment, of insuring 
to all the administration of and impartial justice, with the mainte- 
nance of order and the execution of the lawson which it depends. Thus, 
when regular artes ure formed, overy regiment has a tribunal of its own, 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the Commanding Officer ; and at such a 
period this state of things is not only a necessity, but an absolute right, be- 
cause as each Colonel is the proprietor of his own regiment, he ought to be 
invested with extensive legal powers to enforce the obedience of those un- 
der his command. 

Regimental tribunals still exist in several of the European armies and if 
we reflect on the paramount importance of always having these tribunals 
near at hand, so that their action on the men to be brought to trial may be 
rapid and immediate in its operation, it will perhaps be found that this sys- 
tem is preferable to that adopted in France and] Russia, where these tribunals 
are confined to each division. 

The motive of the legislature in this case is easily understood : its object 
was to remove the accused from the immediate sphere of personal passions 
and feelings, by bringing them before a tribunal composed in great measure 
of officers strangers to their corps. But as these officers are on full pay, and 
holding Staff or regimental appointments, we may be certain that judg- 
ment will be given with stern impartiality, but with that degree of severity 
which the good of the service requires ; for the Colonel, President of this 
tribunal, will, for the interest of a particular corps, do that which. ona simi- 
lar occasion, another Colonel will his for his own ; that is to say, always for 
the interest of the army in general. 

In the composition of Courts-Martial the members are composed of indi- 
viduals of every rank. This is an homage rendered to the feelings of duty 
which equally animate every grade, and offers a certain guarantee to those 
brought before them, who in consequence are judged by some of their own 
peers ; and this arrangement is unattended with Sener, for if a tendency 
to indulgence is ever perceived, it is always more apparent in the upper than 
in the junior ranks. 

I shal! conelude by observing that, under every consideration, military tri- 
bunals ought to be exclusively composed of individuals on active employ- 
ment, and belonging to the corps immediately under their jurisdiction. A 
last jurisdiction would be particularly desirable in military jurisprudence. It 
exists in Austria, and appears to be attended with salutary results. The 
prerogative of pardon, or of commutation of punishment, is not reserved to 
the sovereign, but belongs to the Colonel-proprietor of the regiment, who is 
in the habit of delegating its exercire to the Colonel commanding. There 
are so many extenuating circumstances in favour of a soldier guilty of an act 
of indiscipline, and the chiefs on the spot being so much better enabled to 
judge of the expediency of an act of clemency, that in my opinion it would 

highly ueefal to extend this prerogative, not to Commanding Officers of 
corps, but to a General commanding a division or a co d’armée. 

In the present state of things, it frequently happens that a brave soldier 
whom all are desirous of oveing, either falls a victim to the unrelenting rig- 
our of the law, or is saved by the partiality of the judges. Both cases are 
equally deplorable. 

To be continued. 
—@———— 


REMINISCENCES OF TOULOUSE. 
FLOWER FAIR—CARNIV AL CUSTOMS.—STORY OF LAROLLES. 


Few, if any, of the larger French towns are less known to Englishmen 
and to foreigners in general, than the pleasant city of Toulouse. Situated 
at a considerable distance from the great lines of road between Paris and 
the frontier, it is rarely visited by strangers, unless when some stray inva- 
lid from Montpellier or Bagnéres, or some rambler in the Pyrenees, wan- 
ders out of his route to pass a day at what was formerly one of the most 
important cities in France. At various periods of French history, Toulouse 
has played a remarkable part, and the striking and frequently sanguinary 
scenes that have passed there have furnished abundant materials to writers 
of historical romance. Any political weight she may have boasted in tur- 
bulent and feudal days has long been lost, and her importance is now no 
greater than that of any other town, containing a population of ninety thou- 
saud souls, a large proportion of them wealthy and intelligent people, pos- 
sessing a university, and a moderate share of inland commerce, and situa 
in one of the most fertile and smiling of French provinces. Celebrated for 
a considerable period as the abode of learning and the arts, she still strives 








hard to maintain her title of /a docte ville. The public libraries are large 
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and well stored, and there are annual prizes given for the best poems and 
paintings. Music also is much cultivated, and perhaps in no part of France 
does there exist more taste for that art. ; ‘ 

The capital of Languedoc has long been a city of refuge for the royalist 

arty in France. A large number of staunch adherents of the Bourbons, 
Ending on their return from exile, in 1815, that their fidelity was likely to 
meet with little recompense at court, beyond a smile and a few fair words, 
retired to the provinces, aud many of them came to Toulouse. The revo- 
lution of 1830 sent another reinforcement of legitimatists from the capital 
southwards. There is also a fuir sprinkling of republicans, whose organs are 
one or two radical newspapers, through which, according to the fashion of 
that amiable party in France, they fulminate unlimited abuse of king auc 
government, perfidious England, and tyrannical Russia—abuse which occa- 
sionally receives a check inthe shape of a prosecution, fine, and imprisoument. 

Toulouse may be considered the head quarters of French epicurianism, 
or, we should rather say, the storehouse or granary whence the refined gas- 
tronomes and modern Luculi of Paris draw some of the most inestimable 
treasures known to the bon-vivant world. The poultry of Languedoc are the 
finest in France, game abundant, vegetables excellent, and in vast variety, 
melons, grapes, and all kinds of fruits, very fine, and of the most delicious 
flavour. Then the truffle, that sine gud non of the French artiste en cuisine, 
is plentiful us potatoes; Toulouse hams and charcuterie are renowned as 
those of Westphalia or Mayence, and, though last not least, it is in the de- 
partment of the Garonne that the greatest perfection has been attained in 
the cruel art of fattening the livers of web-fuoted bipeds, until they become 
nearly as large as their whole bodies. : 

The country immediately around Toulouse is rather to be called pretty 
than picturesque. Of mountains there are none nearer than the Pyrenees, 
whiek muy be seen rising some forty or fifty miles off, and forming a mag- 
nificent boundary tothe horizon. There is, however, less than usual of that 
monotouy commonly complained of in a flat country. Chateaux and coun- 
try-houses are numerous, the peasants’ cottages are surrounded by flower 

ardens, and embowered in vines, while the Garonne and its tributaries wind 
Sein silver streams through the most luxuriant corn fields and vineyards. 
No climate can be more delightful than that of this part of France. Wiuter 
is comparatively unknown there ; a few slight frosts, tempered by a sun that 
sheds warmth even in January, being all that one usually experiences of that 
season. On the other hand, the summer usually lasts for five months of the 
twelve, the heat rarely too great to be agreeable, or at least bearable—very 
different from the African temperature of the neighbouring district of Pro- 
vince, and tempered from time to time by refreshing storms and rains. If 
we add to the various advantages already enumerated, that of an opera, 
which in France deservedly ranks as one of the best out of Paris, we think 
we are justified in affirming Toulouse to be, asa residence, well worthy the 
attention of the numerous English who take up their abode upon the conti- 
nent. As yet it is a terra incognita to our countrymen, and as recently as 
1841 there were not twenty English residents in the place. 

It would be worth the while of my person not particularly pressed for 
time, and who should be passing in the merry month of May withiu fifty 
miles of the capital of Languedoc, to go so much out of his way, were it 
only to witness the flower fair which takes place at Toulouse at that season 
of the year. It isuo horticultural féte or brilliant flower-show ; nothing of 
Chiswick or the Surrey Sonne about it; few plants designated by mal- 
tisyllabic names, unpronounceable save by Scotch gardeners, few exotics, no 

as as big as musket-balls, and a total absence of strawberries, of which 
two fill a pottle. All these attractions are lacking at the foire aux fleurs of 
Toulouse, which is nevertheless exceedingly to our taste, and must be, we 
are inclined to think, to the taste of all lovers of the picturesque and beau- 
tiful. The old street, known as the Rue de Taur, which extends for a quar- 
ter of amile in nearly a straight line, assumes for the time the appearance of 
an avenue of flowers and verdure. The night before the fair, numbers of 
persons may be seen busied in erecting sinall stages and rows of planks, ri- 
sing one above the other, upon which to place the plants. By two or three 
hours after day-break the street is lined on either side, and the walls con- 
cealed, by a perfect mantle of flowers, which infringes in many iastances 
upon the doors and windows, and scarcely leaves the needful allow- 
ance of light to the inhabitants. The quaint old buildings of the Rue de 
Taur upon the stones of which may here and there be seen some carved de- 
vice or time-worn blazon, overtop the flowering grove, which rises, how- 
ever, in many instances to the first story, and seem to look down in astonish- 
ment at the beautiful array that contrasts so strangely with their grimy walls. 
‘The climate of Languedoc is particularly favourable to flowers, and the dis- 
play on these occasions is magnificent, consisting not only of small plants, but 
of flowering bushes and trees, planted in tubs and boxes. Here is seen the 
pomegranate, with its blood coloured blossoms, the rose, in every tint and 
variety, seringas, with their overpoweringly delicious odour, the lemon- 
scented verbenas, not scrubby little plants, twenty inches high, but noble fel- 
lows, rising five or six feet out of their solid wooden boxes, covered with 
blossoms like lilac feathers, and evidently considering themselves on a per 
fect equality with the orange and citron trees that are placed besidethem, 
and that exhibit at one and the same time bud, flower, and fruit. Then the 
Floras who tend this temporary parterre are frequently by uo means unde- 
serving notice : Gark-eyed, black-haired damsels, glowing with health, and 
the ruddy hue of whose cheeks flushes through the coating of bronze with 
which the Languedocian sun has overlaid it ; tight-boddiced wenches with 
short jupons, exhibiting neatly turned ancles; broad-leafed straw hats, or 
handkerchiefs of brilliant colours, covering their heads. As the day advan- 
ces the scene becomes more animated. Purchasers and loungers throng to 
the flower fair _All ranks and classes are to be seen there ; and the fashion- 
able dame, while purchasing the orange trees that are to shade her balcony, 
and exclude the summer heat from her silken boudoir, is elbowed by the 
poor but light-hearted grisette, cheapening the pot de fleurs de dix sous, 
which is to form the chief ornament of her baa 4 attic. But let us pass 
on through this lone of blossoms, and arrive at the open place or square 
which terminates it. What a contrast is there! What a sudden passage 
from the beautiful and ornamented to the homely and useful! Scarcely are 
we out of scent of the helio-tropes and geraniums, when our olfactories are 
assailed by odours of a very different description, We are in the middle of 
she foire aux jambons, which, for some inscrutable reason, is held at the 
same time as the flower fair, and behold! we are surrounded by several 
known and (to us) unknown parts of the pig. What mountains of hams and 
pyrenies of pork, what sides of bacon, large as a dining table, and strings 
of sausages interminable in their longitude, what greasy fingers, keen 
knives, and equally keen buyers and sellers, are there to be seen! 
thers has been a mighty slaughtering of the unclean beasts. 

The countries in which the season of the carnival is celebrated with the 
poe license and rejoicing, are usually those in which the ordinances of 
the Roman Catholic religion are most strictly observed. But although 
France has for many years past been daily becoming a less religious, or at 
any rate, aless bigoted country; although she has considerably abandoned 
the sackcloth and ashes, and entertains but a limited amount of respect for 
his holiness the Pope, she has not on that accountabated much of her annual 
merrymakings. In few of the provincial towns is the carnival celebrated 
with greater glee than at Toulouse. The public redoutes, as masked balls 
are called in the south of France, a gallicising of the Italian ridotéo, are of 
great splendour and frequent occurrence ; the private fétes and parties in- 
numerable ; the consumption of racy wines and rich viands not to be calcu- 
lated. Towards the close of the carnival the fun grows ‘ fast and furious ;’ 
groups of masks parade the streets, and processions of various kinds take 
— One of the latter is of a very particular nature. Itis composed of 

fty or sixty young men from certain parishes of the town, in various mas- 
querading costumes, according to the Seacy of the wearers, who mount on 
horseback and escort a huge car through the streets and suburbs. This'car, 
which is drawn by eight horses, supports a sort of stage, raised abont ten 
feet from the ground, and capable of containing twenty or thirty persons. 
Here is represented a court of justice, consisting ok tolees, counsellers, con- 
stables, witnesses, and prisoners. And woe betide the unfortunate individ- 
nal who, during the preceding year, has rendered him or herself obnoxious 
to the Toulousians! The car stops before their houses, the tribunal sits in 
judgment upon them for the faults of which they have rendered themselves 
guilty, and amidst the shouts and laughter of the surrounding crowd, con- 

emns them to some absurd and humiliating punishment. Intriguing wives, 
faithless husbands, scolds, coquettes, and sots, stand in special awe of the 
mock tribunal, which thus holds them up to the ridicule of their fellow-citi- 
zens. In some instances the offence itself, if of a burlesque or laughable 
nature is represented upon the car previously to its being brought before 
the consideration of the court. Much harmless license, fun, and merriment, 
and usually great good humour, prevails upon these occasions. 

It once happened, however, that the annual procession of the judges was 
applied by some of the actors to a graver purpose, and made the means of 
bringing to lighta real crime. The circumstances under which this occur- 
red are not without interest, and we will endeavour to relate them, as near- 
ly as may be in the terms in which they were told to us by an old inhabit- 
ant of Toulouse. 
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Truly 


Towards the commencement of the present century, the C 
Larolles, a Languedocian gentleman of ancient family, returned to Ton- 
louse from the south of Italy, where he had been for some time resident 
and took up his abode at his hotel in the Rue St. Mare. The count. who 
two years previously had left France as a widower, re-entered it as the hus- 
ban of a young and beantiful woman, the daughter of a poor but honoura- 
ble Neapolitan family. It was probably more her straitened circumstances. 
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and the brilliant position offered her by a union with the count, than an: 
very Strong attachment to that nobleman, which had induced Donna Olivia 
toaccept the hand of a man whose age tripled hers ; and very shortly after 
their arrival at Toulouse, it became reported, among the more observant 
aud scandal-loving portion of the society in which they mixed, that the 
count bad already begun to taste the bitters of an ill-assorted union. His 
wife was aflirmed to ow him marked coldness and re ce, and there 
were also some malicious persons who did not scruple to say that Monsieur 
de Larolles had cause for jealousy in the attentions paid to the countess by 
an officer of the garrison, who was a frequent visitor at his house. This 
was a Swiss, from the Italian canton of Tesino. who had entered the French 
army at an early age, and was now a major in the service. His reputation 
was that of a soldier of fortune, brave as steel, but tolerably unscrupulous ; 
his person was strikingly handsome, his age about ears. A friend of 
the count’s, with whom Major Ruoli was intimate, introduced him at 
the Hotel Larolles, where he had gradually become a constant visitor. For 
a long time his attentions to the countess, and the evident willingness with 
which she received them, escaped the notice of the unsuspicious count, who 
at last, however, had his attention directed to them by some more observant 
friend. A vielent scene between Monsieur de Larolles and his wife was 
the consequence, and although the lady managed to exculpate herself to a 
certain extent, the result was that orders were given to the domestics not 
to admit Major Ruoli when he presented himself at the house. Ruoli called 
there repeatedly, but as according to the statement of the porter, no one 
was ever at home, he at last seemed to take the hint as it was meant, anden- 
tirely ceased his visits. 

This occurred towards the close of summer. About a month afterwards 
the Count de Larolles suddenly disappeared, and no tidingscould be obtain- 
ed of him. He had left his hotel atdusk one evening, and had never return- 
ed. The countess had gone out to call upon a friend, and the count, on leav- 
ing the house, had not, as was sometimes his habit, mentioned to his valet 
de chambre where he was going. Noone had observed what direction he 
had taken, nor had he been anywhere seen. Inquiry and search were alike 
in vain. The count was not to be found. ' 

Madame de Larolles was apparently in despair at this sudden disappear- 
ance of her husband. Messengers were dispatched in every direction ; 
friends, to whose houses he might possibly have betaken himself, were 
written to, pains and expense were lavished in order to discover him. For 
nearly two months the countess seemed to entertain hopes, and for nearly 
as long a time was the public interest kept alive concerning this singular and 
mysterious disappearance ; but then the affair began to be thought less of, 
the countess seemed disheartened by the fruitfulessness of her search, and re- 
laxed its activity, or it should rather be said, nothing more remained to be 
done. The good people of Toulouse found something else to talk about, 
and before the new year arrived the occurrence seemed entirely forgotten. 

The month of February commenced, and with it_ the Carnival, which 
passed with its customary gaiety and bustle. Towards its close there were, 
as usual, various processions and pageants, and at last came the closing day, 
the Mardi Gras, upon which the old mummer Carnival was to play his final 
gambols before yielding up the field to Dame Caréme and her austerities.— 
According to custom, the peregrinations of the judges drew together a mob 
which was kept continually on the grin by the farcical trials that took place 
in this peripatetic lit de justice, and by the comical verdicts rendered by 
the wigged and black-robed judges. Laughter, however, although said to 
fatten, does not keep off the attacks of hunger, and towards the close of the 
afternoon, the car was turned into a court-yard, and judges, counsellors, and 
witnesses, repaired to a neighbouring hotel to refresh themselves. Of the 
crowd that had been following, one portion dispersed through the adjacent 
streets, and another lingered about in groups, waiting the reappearance of 
the pageant that had afforded them so much amusement. 

This re-appearance took place much sooner than was expected. Less 
than half an hour had elapsed since the car had entered the stable-yard, when 
the gates were again thrown open, the vehicle drove out and turned down 
a neighbouring street. There was a considerable change, however, in the 
manner in which it was occupied. The masked postilions were upon their 
horses, but no one or upon the car itself, which instead of being oc- 
cupied by the tribunal, desks, and other apparatus of a court of justice, was 
now covered over by an ample green cloth, with the exception of one end, 
where a kind of small canvass tent or pavilion had been erected. The cu- 
riosity of the spectators was strongly stimulated by this unusual change, and 
they eagerly followed the vehicle as it proceeded through various streets 
and finally entered the spacious Rue St. Marc. 

Although only in the middle of March, spring had fully set in at Toulouse ; 
the trees were bursting into leaf, and the air was mildand balmy. _ As the 
car passed by, tera leaned out of their open windows and gazed at the 
huge machine that lumbered along and seemed to shake the very ground 
under its wheels. 

On arriving near the middle of the Rue St. Marc, the postilions pulled 
up their horses agente a house of stately appearance, along the ample fa- 
cade of which ran long ranges of deep balconies, composed of iron work fan- 
cifully designed and richly gilt and overshadowed by festooned awn- 
ings of striped linen. The tall windows of the first floor were open, and 
from the opposite side of the street a glimpse might be obtained of the in- 
terior ofa + Fae capa the inmates of which now approached the balcony, 
seemingly disposed to gratify their curiosity by a view of the car, at the 
same time that, to avoid the gaze of the throng, they kept themselves in 
some measure concealed behind the costly exotics that partially filled ,the 
balcony. 

A minute or two elapsed without any change taking place in the appear- 
ance of the car. The crowd remained in mute expectation. Suddenly, 
however, by some invisible hand or machinery, the green covering was 
rolled aside, and a sort of mimic stage appeared, on which was represented 
a river and its bank. The water, skilful y imitated by — paper or 
linen, seemed to flow tranquilly along, while the bank itself was covered b 
artificial turf andflowers and backed byalow hedge of shrubs and brushwood. 
This hedge, which was composed of pasteboard, arose suddenly out of the 
cart, in the manner that such things are frequently managed upon a theatre, 
and at the same time there appeared a small stone chapel, containing an 
image of the Virgin Mary, ou surmounted by across. The effect of the 
whole representation was highly natural; and, to judge from the exclama- 
tions audible amongst the surrounding crowd, apparently recalled to their 
recollection some familiar scene. It wasin fact a miniature but exact copy 
of a secluded and remarkably lovely spot on the banks of the Garonne, and 
at the distance of ashort half-league from Toulouse. This part of the river- 
side had once been a favourite resort of the towns-people, but a fatal and 
particularly savage duel, that had been fought there some years previously, 
and in memory of which the cross and chapel had been placed there, had at- 
tached unpleasant association to it, and caused it, since that time, to be rath- 
er po we than otherwise. 

Scarcely had this scene been disclosed, when, from the small tent at one 
end of the cart, two actors appeared upon it. They were both masked, and 
one of them wore a blue military cloak and cap, while the other, a woman, 
was closely muffled in a dark silk cardinal, which nevertheless allowed the 
outline of a young and graceful figure to be distinguishable. Atthe slowest 

vossible pace they walked along the bank of the simulated stream, apparent- 
y in earnest conversation, the female hanging familiarly on the arm of her 
rr on whose face her eyes were riveted. Before they had pro- 
ceeded half the length of the truly Thespian stage on which they were ex- 
hibiting, they were followed out of the tent by a third figure, who approach 
ed them with stealthy step. This was aman whose hair was silvered and 
form slightly bowed by age, and on beholding whom a movement of surprise 
took place in the crowd, while the name ‘ Count de Larolles!” passed 
from mouth to mouth, At the same time a half-stifled shriek was heard 
proceeding from the balcony of the magnificent hotel opposite to which the 
pageant was enacting. 

The old man upon the cart arrived close to the figures of the officer and 
the lady, without their observing him. He seemed to listen for a moment : 
then fiercely grasped an arm of each. In the dumb show that ensued, it 
was evident that a violent discussion was going on between these three 
prune The old man seemed much agitated, and was the most violent in 

1is gesticulations. Once he grasped the ofiicer by the collar, but the latter 

disengaged himself, and he then seemed to turn bis anger upon the lady.— 
Then, and as if moved to sudden auger by something the old man said, the 
officer seized him in his turn. There was a struggle, but the antagonists 
were too unequally matched for it to be a long one, and in a moment the 
gray-haired old man was hurled backwards into the river. The fictitious 
waters opened to receive him. Once only he arose, and seemed about to 
gain the ok but the officer advanced closer to the water’s edge, and, as the 
swimmer approached, drew his sword from under his cloak and dealt him 
a heavy blow upon the head. The next instant the old man disappeared, 
and the river flowed on, tranquil as before. The murderer and the lady 
gazed for an instant at the water, then at each other, and hurried off the 
stage. The postilions lashed their horses, and the car drove away at a smart 
pace. This time, however, none of the spectators followed it. The atten- 
tion of all was riveted on the house before which this scene had passed, and 
which was no other than the hotel Larolles. 

On the balcony of that mansion a young and lovely woman now showed 
herself, uttering those thrilling and quick-repeated shrieks that, even in wo- 
men, are only elicited by the most extreme agony of mind or body. She 
was attired in mourning garments, but of the most tasteful and coquet- 


ish materials and arrangement of which that description of apparel will ad- 
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mit, although her dress was now disordered by the violence with which she 
had through the plants and thrown herself against the front of the 

. Her beautiful features were convulsed and deadly pale, and she 
clutched the railing with both hands, while she struggled violently to extri- 
cate herself from the grasp of a very handsome man in rich uniform, who 
strove by mingled force and entreaty to get her back into the house. The 
lady was the Countess de Larolles, the officer was Major Ruoli. 

The broken sentences uttered, or rather screamed, by the Countess, who 
was apparently ina paroxysin of insanity, were distinctly audible to the 
persons in the street. She accused herself as the murderess of her husband, 
and Ruolias her accomplice. The latter at last succeeded in draggiug her 
into the room, of which the windows were immediately shut. 1t was only 
then that some of the crowd thought of following the moveable theatre up- 
on which had been enacted the drama that bad been followed by such 
an extraordinary scene of real life. Car and horses were found a short dis- 
tance off, stauding in a solitary corner behind a fragment of the old city 
wall; but the car was empty, and there was nobody with it. Even the pos- 
tions had disappeared. 

That same evening Major Ruoli and the Countess de Larolles were arrest- 
ed by order of the authorities, on suspicion of the murder of the Count.— 
The Countess was in a raging fever, unable to be moved, and for a long time 
her life was in danger ; but on her recovery, she made a full avowal of the 
crime to which she had been an accessory. 

The truth of her confession, had there been any reason to doubt it, was 
confirmed by the discovery of the Count’s body, which had floated down in- 
to asolitary nook of the river, several hundred yards below the spot where 
he had lost his life, and had remained concealed amongst rushes and alder 
trees. His features were unrecognisable, but his dress and various other 
yarticulars were abundant evidence to prove his identity. His skull was 
indented by the blow of Ruoli’s sabre. 

Finally, Ruoli was sent to the galleys, and the Countess sentenced to im- 
risonment for a term of years. Fever and remorse, however, had played 
avoc with her constitution, and she died a few months afterwards. 

Previously to the trial, which excited immense interest at the time, and of 
whichwe are informed that a curious account is to be found in the French 
papers of the year 1802 or 1803, every effort was made, but in vain, to dis 
cover the devisers and actors of the masquerade which had led to the de- 
tection of this crime. It appears that the car had been left in the stable- 
yard by the postilions while they went to dine, and that, when they return- 
ed, it had already disappeared ; all that remained of it being the chairs, ta- 
ble, and other apparatus of the judges, which had been thrown out upon the 
ground. An ostler had seen several persons busied about the car, but, from 
their being in masquerading attire, had concluded they were some of the 
party towhom it belonged. It was suspected, but could not be proved, 
that this man had been bribed to see as little as possible. 

No plausible conjecture could be formed as to the motives of the person 
who had become acquainted with the commission of the murder tor not 
sooner, and ina more direct and open manner, bringing forward his evi- 
dence concerning it. Some supposed that having beena hidden eye-wit- 
ness of the deed, he apprehended being himself liable to punishment for 
not having made an effort to prevent it; others supposed that he feared Ma- 
jor Ruoli, who was known to be violent and reckless; and a third conjec- 
ture was, that it was some person of indifferent character, who thought his 
unsupported testimony would not fiud credence when brought against peo- 
ple ‘of rank and influence. Whatever the motives may have been, and al- 
though there were evidently at least five persons connected with the mas- 
querade, the secret was well kept, and to this day the affair remains shroud- 
ed in mystery. 
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THE HALIFAX MURDER. 


A TALE OF THE COLONIES.—BY AN INFANTRY OFFICER. 

The winter, which lasts so long, and is generally so severe in the North 
American provinces, set in, in the year 182—, about a week before Christ 
mas. ‘That brilliant season called ‘the Indian summer,’ when the sky is 
without a cloud, and the sun still warm, though a clear frost fills the air, had 
been unusually om and the change which a few days had wrought 
was most remarkable. The icy breath of the cutting north-west wind, as it 
swept overthe Bason of Halifax, stripped trom the trees the scarlet glories 
of the American autumn; and the heavy snow, which fell uninterruptedly 
for several days and nights, covered the earth to the depth of two or three 
feet. 

Yet the sudden arrival of winter was welcome to the garrison of Halifax, 
for it brought with it a cessation, for some months, from heavy drills and 
field-days, and gave promise of an excellent season for sleighing, the staple 
amusement of the inhabitants of Nova Scotia. Bear-skins were rapidly put 
in requisition to form the linings of the suow-carriages,—scarlet cloth was 
‘curiously cut’ for the trappings of the horses,—glittering harness was po- 
lished anew,—sleigh-bells were adjusted, and from many a key-bugle sound- 
ed the note of preparation. The corps of amateur theatricals convened its 
members, appointed its manager, and debated earnestly respecting the 
opening comedy and the qualificationsofcertain young whiskerless ensigns for 
playing female parts: and hailed with satisfaction the prospect of ‘new 
scenery and decorations’ from the pencils of several clever draughtsmen who 
had recently joined the garrison. The different regiments held mess-meet- 
ings, at which prospective balls were discussed ; the racquet-players, heed- 
less of the thermometer being at zero, thronged the open courts; and a few 
hardy sportsmen began to consider the eligibility ofa cariboo-hunt in the 
forests of the interior. The winter season of Halifax had, in fact, commenced, 
and all was life and gaiety in consequence. 

At the period of which we speak, it would have been difficult to have 
found pleasanter quarters for military men than Halifax. Besides the usual 
complement of artillery and engineers, the garrison was composed of three 
regiments of the line, one of which, the —th, had only arrived from England 
in the course of the preceding summer. It was a fine corps, newly raised, 
the men young, and the officers, selected from a large haif-pay list, were, 
many of them, persons of education and attainments. Amongst the number 
was a young lieutenant, named Reginald Croft. He was an Irishman, 
tall, we Sewn. and of engaging exterior ; he rode, fenced, and danced well, 
was a tolerable musician, and had a good voice. His disposition was gene- 
rous, frank, and confiding; the impetuosity of his native country sometimes 
marked his actions, but, unless the exitement was violent, his temper was or- 
dinarily calm and placid. He was a great favourite with his regiment, and 
speedily became so throughout the garrison. 

It was the night of Christmas-day ; the snow had ceased to full, but a 
sharp frost had succeeded, crisping its surface, and causing it to crackle be- 
neath the footsteps of the sentinels and of the few stragglers that were 
abroad. 

The fires burnt cheerily on every hearth in Halifax; the canteen in every 
barrack-yard was well-filled, and, seated in circles before the blazing pine- 
ogs, the men sent round the whiskey-punch, and many a song of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland recalled the memory of ‘the old country.’ The offi- 
cers’ mess-rooms were comparatively deserted, for in Halifax the English 
custom prevailed of forming happy social groups on Christmas-day, and 
amongst those who dined abroad was Reginald Croft. It was late when his 
party broke up, and the moon shone brightly as he pursued his way along 
the road beneath the signal-hill, which leads to the officers’ barracks. On 
one side were the lofty palisades that surroand the glacis of the fort, stand- 
ing like an array of gigantic pikemen, and on the other a few scattered 
houses, the chance quarters of the married officers who lived out of barracks; 
covering the steep slope of the broad hill, below these houses, was spread 
the town of Halifax, and beyond the town the glittering moonbeams fell up- 
on the yet unfrozen waters of the harbour, where many atall ship, housed 
for the winter, lay securely moored. 

A singular colony existed in this neighbourhood at the time of which we 
are writing. It was formed entirely of black and coloured people, original- 
ly brought to Halifax by an admiral on the station, from one of the West In- 
dia islands, as a kind of experiment in the way of colonization. It had an- 
swered but indifferently, the people turning out about as badly as they pos 
sibly could; the men were brawler, the women something worse, and all, 
unlike the negro race in general, excessively addicted to drinking. In fact, 
the houses were every one grog-shops, the resort of the most dissolute cha- 
racters ; so notorious, indeed, had the spot become from constant scenes of 
violence, that it had acquired the unattractive sobriquet of ‘ Knock-Me-Down 
Street,’ and it was, even by day, very often aservice of danger to pass that 
way—at least, something offensive to ears or eyes was always sure to pre- 
sent itself. 

As Reginald advanced. the sounds of three or four fiddles from different 
huts, plainly intimated the nature of the amusements within ; and, as he pas- 
sed the doors, the excited tones, the violent and coarse expressions, the 
shouts of the men, and the shriller shricks of the women, the stamping of 
feet upon the floor, and numberless other discordant noises, warned him that 
the drunken orgies were at their full height. He hurried on, therefore, hop- 
ing, in the silence of the night, to bevy by unobserved ; but just ashe had 
reached the last hut, the door suddenly flew open, and a tall, stout, black 
woman rushed out into the road and stood before him, as if to intercept his 
path. Her gestures were by no means insignificant, and her language, as 
well as she could articulate from drunkenness, was still lessso. She made 
a movement towards Reginald, as if to clutch him by the shoulder, and drag 
him into her den. He drew back in disgust, and haughtily desired the 
| wretch to stand aside, when, bursting into a scream, half passion, half laugh- 
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she again made another dash at him and succeeded in grasping the cape 
of his cloak. By a violent effort he freed himself, and swinging her sudden - 
ly round, got between her and the barracks, and then, to prevent further 
p Beery of stoppage, ran off towards his ee ; the creature followed him 
for about twenty yards, uttering fearful oaths, mingled occasionally with 
terms of endearment, and would no doubt have pursued him further, but 
her progress wes arrested by a false step on the slippery soil which sent her 
pealllong to the ground. In a few minutes Reginald was entirely beyond 
the reach of the miscreants of ‘ Knock-Me-Down Street,’ and soou reached 
the barracks. . 

It may, for the purpose of our story, be neces here to describe the 
position of the block of buildings known as the ‘ officers’ barracks.’ They 
were a wide and lofty range, forming the upper end of asquare, one side 
of which consisted also of buildings, the other two being bounded by roads 
intersecting each other at right angles, and eaclosing a large railed plot of 

und. ‘Tiree open porches on pillars gave access to the different staircases 
of the barrack, which was divided into quarters from the ground-floor to the 
roof, very few but the senior officers having more than one room. Two or 
three groups of tall | ag ra grew opposite the porches, at the distance of a 
few yards, and beside the innermost clump was a well about ten feet deep, 
in ition to two or three feet of water. 

Reginald’s room was on the first floor, atthe back of the building, and at 
the top of a very high steep staircase; but as he did not wish to mount un- 
necessarily to grope about in the dark for a light, and hearing, moreover, by 
the sound of vo.ces that some of the officers were still up, he proceeded at 
once to the spot from whence they came. It was the barrack-room of his 
friend Captain Eustace, situated slso at the back, but on the ground-floor. 
Reginald’s entrance was hailed with satisfaction, and he was induced to sit 
down; but, as it was not his purpose to make a night of it, after singing one 
song, he took upa candle and, resisting further importunity, moved off to- 
wards his room. When he entered the barrack that night he had closed the 
door leading into the porch, but it was now open, and a strong gust of wind 
blowing through the passage, he was obliged to shade his light carefully for 
fear of its being extinguished. He was advancing cautiously, when, just as 
he reached the bottom of the staircase, his foot came into contract with some- 
thing stretched across, and he was nearly throwndown. He lowered his can- 
dle to discover the nature of the obstruction, and there sawa man lying on the 
lowersteps, as if with the intentionof taking up his quarters for the night. Per- 
ceiving by his dress, which was that of a sailor, that it was none otf the ser- 
yants, Reginald shook him by the collar and desired him to get up; the man 
muttered some unintelligible words in a drunken tone and dropped his head 
back upon the staircase. As it was neces: to effect a clearance, and 
the drunken man beingrather unmanageable, Reginald called out for some one 
trom Eustace’s room to help him with his Coton. Hearing his voice, Eu- 
stace came himself, and between them they contrived to raise the intruder, 
whom they desired to give an account of himself. As this was beyond his 
capacity, they tried to make him understand that he could not be allowed 
to stay where he was, but that if he was at a loss for a night’s lodging he 
must find his way to the guard-house, scarcely twenty paces round the cor- 
ner of the barrack. The stranger, however seemed resolved to stay where 
he was; and a little gentle violence becoming necessary, he was quietly put 
outside the door, which was closed in his face. But he was hardly there be- 
fore he began to hammer against the door with his fist, and Reginald, open- 
ing, and holding it ajar, asked him what he wanted. 

‘ My handkerchiet,’ suid the man; ‘ give we my handkerchief.’ 

Reginald looked on the ground, and there saw a sailor’s black neckcloth ; 
he picked it up and thrust it into the fellow’s haud, exclaiming to Eustace, 
‘We've got rid of hin at last, I hope.’ 

‘I hope so too,—good night—hang the fellow; he’s broken up the party. 
Hark! what o'clock is that striking! Only two. What! are you all going ! 
Well, good night!’ and the guests dispersed to their dormitories in different 
parts of the building, and Reginald made the best of his way up stairs. 

The next morning all was consternation in Halifax. The & 4 of a mur- 
dered man had been found lying in the snow, within a few paces of the 
south porch of the officers’ barracks, That he had been murdered there ap- 
peared no doubt, for there was a deep wound in his left breast ; no weapons 
was discovered near the body, and tracks of blood stained the snow in more 
directions than one; there were also the marks of numerous footsteps. The 
first suspicions of the public pointed to the lawless crew in Knock -Me-Down 
Street; blood might be traced along the road leading thither from the bar- 
rack square, but before it could be followed to the houses, the marks of traf- 
fic,—for it was a considerable thoroughfare,—had obliterated it. Besides, 
it was averred that the drops, which in one or two places seemed to have 
flowed freely, forming thick clots in the road, had proceeded froma goaded 
ox, driven that morning along the road toa slaughter-house hard by. How- 
ever natural the conclusion that the murdered man might have lost his life 
ina drunken fray with people who were in no sense ‘ respecters of persons ;’ 
still, something more tangible than mere probability ad a bad reputation, 
were necessary to furnish a ground for proceedings. 1t behoved who 
had the desire of truth, and the interests of the community at heart, to ex- 
amine into every circumstance that could throw light upon so mysterious an 
occurrence. Defeated, therefore, in their first endeavour to discover the 
murderer, the inquiries turned to the opposite direction. The bod 
of the victim had been found at a considerabie distance from the high 
road, within the enclosure of the officers’ barracks,—scarcely six yards, in- 
deed, from one of the entrances to the building. Gouts of blood were also 
distinctly visible for two or three yards between the body and the porch, but 
at the same time similar marks were perceptible in the direction of the well, 
which was situated further off on the opposite side. The numerous footmarks 
by which the snow was trampled afforded no clue, for the number of per- 
sons passing that way since it first fell, had imprinted footsteps in every di- 
rection. It seemed most probable that the murder, however committed, had 
been perpetrated on the spot; and this circumstance tended to exonerate 
from suspicion the coloured people in Kuock-Me-Down Street, for it was 
believed barely possible that they would have had the boldness to pursue 
and slay their victim almost within hail of the sentry, armed and set there 
expressly for the safety of the place. The appearance of the murdered man 
was next considered, that trom his general habits some guide might be ob- 
tained to indicate the manner in which he had spent the last hours of his life. 
There could be little doubt as to his calling, a coarse but substantial blue 
jacket and trowsers, a black waistcoat and a stout check-skirt, sufficiently de- 
noted that he was a sailor; he was apparently about five-and-forty years of 
age, and one or two persons in the crowd recognized him as a pentioner liv- 
ws vot ° cottage near the North-west Arm, a small creek that runs up from 

our, about three or four miles from Halifax. It was supposed that 
~ had been in town the day before to receive his pension, that he had been 
hic vant nnaee m Knock-Me-Down Street, ont was inall probability on 
y home when he met with his death. No money was found on his 
person, which rendered the suspicion of robbery extremely probable, and 
robbery amongst the fraternity into whose hands he had fallen might be 
looked upon only as the prelude to murder. This consideration involved 
= my ag wok ig ee sh ~~ y ree - who were so likely to rob as those with 
y ae . + eyond all dou it, been spending his money ate and who, 
any dithculty arose in obtaining it, or if the desire of concealment were 
necessary, were more likely than the robbers to add murder to their crime ? 
As it was Sunday, all that could for the present be done, was to remove the 
ee = place to await the inquest, which was summoned b 
roner for the next morning. In the meantime the excitement whic 
prevailed in the garrison was very great. 

{t happened that, on the morning of the discovery, Lieutenaut N—, of the 
—th regiment, gave a breakfast to several of his brother officers. As all 
were living under the same roof, and no one had yet been out of doors, the 

ty were ignorant of anything unusual having oocurred outside, and sat 
lown to breakfast with a strong disposition to do justice to the ample mate- 
rials provided. The work of demolition had begun, and a lively conversa- 
tion added zest to the good cheer, when the servant of Captain Eustace 
— entered the room, his countenance betraying strong symptoms of 
rm. 

*Plase yer honor,’ said he, saluting his master, and standing at ‘ attention’ 
while he spoke ; ‘plase yer honor, there’sa man kilt outside !’ 

‘A man killed ?’ said Eustace, ‘what the devil do you mean, Flynn? Is it 
one of ours !” 

‘Oh! then, Sir, it is not one of ours. 
dead in the snow.’ 
ohare God! exclaimed Reginald, starting up, ‘he is not frozen to death 

‘It’s hard to say, Sir, what’s kilt him, if it isn’t the hole in his side where 
he was stuck.’ 

‘Speak out, you fool!’ said Eustace angrily. ‘and tell us plainly what is 
the matter.’ ye 

‘Well, then, yer honor, all I know is, that there is a dead man lying 


pring of the porch, down-stairs, and somebody has been puttin’ a 
ofa knife into him.’ 


‘What sort of a man is he?’ 
gether. 

‘A kind of a seaf; 
and trousies.’ 

‘ This is very singular 
been stabbed ?’ ; 
a Tcouldn t take my oath of it, because I didn’t see it done; but he’s had 

mortial wound, aud there’s plinty of blood spilt.’ 

Eustace looked at Reginald en ile eo 


But, sure enough, there he lies stone 


eagerly inquired Reginald and Eustace to- 
iring-looking man, yer honors; he’s got on a blue jacket 
, ° . - 
» Said Eustace. ‘ Are you sure, Flynn, that he has 






‘ This can’t be our fellow.’ 

‘I hope not,’ returned Reginald. 

‘Hope not!’ hastily replied Eustace ; ‘by God, it can't be! Don’t you 
hear that the man bas been stabbed ?’ 

‘Who do you mean by “our fellow?’’’ asked several voices. 

‘Why there wasa kind of scuffle here last night on the staircase, and 
Croft and I turned out a man who wanted to sleep in the building. He 
made some resistance, so we had to bundle him into the snow. But he 
seemed to take it quietly enough when he got outside ’ 

‘Did he come back again?’ inquired Lieutenant N—. 

‘ Not that I know,’ answered Eustace. ‘You didn’t hear anything more 
of him, did you, Reginald?’ 

‘Upon my honour, I don’t recollect,’ replied Croft, whom this rapid con- 
versation seemed almost to have stunned, 

‘Not recollect!—you must recollect. He didn’t come back here, of 
course. I wonder how you can be so absurd. D—n the fellow, he’s not 
worth thinking of, I suppose, has been fighting with those black devils in 
Knock-Me-Down Street, and got knocked on the head. That'll do, 
Flynn, you needn’t care anything more about it;’ and Eustace sat down 
again to his breakfast, evidently augry at the interruption. 

It was not to be expected that the breakfast should be resumed as merri- 
ly as before. The conversation necessarily turned upon the murder, and the 
scene of the previous night was recapitulated ; Reginald repeated all that 
had occurred, and now declared in a more positive manner that he never 
saw the man again after throwing out his handkerchief to him. It was a pity 
that neither Eustace nor Re inal ever thought of going down to look at the 
body to see if it were indeed the intruder of the night betore ; had this been 
done, much anxiety would have been spared to many: but the idea of any 
necessity for doing so uever entered into any one’s head. 

In the mean time the body of the unfortunate man was removed; the 
usual church-parade took place, and the military routine of the day wenton. 
The affair which had occurred in the barracks was not discussed, for it was 
thought advisable to say nothing prematurely on the subject, but stilla whis- 
per went abroad that excited an unpleasant kind of feeling. It was more 
an apprehension than areality, but the impression which it produced was 
not the less disagreeable, and a circumstance occurred in the course of the 
day which tended to heighten it. While the officers of the —th were stand- 
ing ina knot in front of the regiment, previously to falling in, Reginald acci- 
dentally leant upon his sheathed sword with more than usual pressure, and 
the extreme frost having rendered the steel unusually brittle, the blade 
— short off, about six or seven inches from the point, with a crack that 
made every one start. 

‘I thought how it would be,’ said Major W——, ‘ when I saw you lean- 
ing so heavily on your sword this frosty weather. It’s lucky for you we all 
heard it break, or people might have said it was done against the ribs of that 
man last night.’ 

The Major’s remark was ill-timed, but Reginald made no observation upon 
it; he merely drew out the fragment, to ascertain that it was really broken, 
returned it to its sheath, and then unbuckling his belt, delivered it to one of 
the serjeants of his company, desiring him to take it at once to the armour- 
er to getit welded. This accident was afterwards made the subject of 
comment but the day passed off without any other occurrence worth 
noting. 

On Monda the inquest was appointed to be held, and at twelve o’clock 
a jury assembled. The witnesses to the finding of the body having made 
their depositions, it was ascertained that the deceased had positively receiv- 
ed his pension on the previous Friday, and had passed the whole of the 
time in one of the grog-shops in Knock-Me-Down Street. Still there was 
nothing to fix criminality upon anybody, until a sturdy negress, elbowing 
her way through the crowd, came forward to give evidence. Her informa- 
tron was most important. 

She said that there had been a good deal of drinking in Knock-Me-Down 
Street ou Christmas-day. ‘Berry much grog wor drunk, and bim sailor-man 
berry drunk too. Him spend all hes money—dance a good deal—kick up 
a great shindy—him fight too—not berry much harm.’ When guestioned as 
to whether slie saw him leave the street, she said, with a scornful toss of 
the head, and then a complacent glance at her person, 

‘Me no stay there all night see him drink himself out; me got engage- 
ment elsewhere,—~me got ‘pointment in barricks with soger-officer,’ and 
here the hideous creature grinned, and gave herself the airs of a spoilt mis- 
tress. 

‘Do you know anything more about the deceased, then ?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ said the woman, whose name, by the way, was Lavinia White, 
‘me know plenty much more.’ 

‘ Tell all you know,’ returned the coroner. 

Thus addressed, Lavinia drew herself up, and in a tone in which bitter- 
ness of feeling seemed to strive with exultation, she made a succinct 
statement. 

She had gone, she said, to the barracks, but the officer whom she expected 
had not yet come home, and as the night was very cold she remained in one 
of the passages up stairs, instead of walking about outside; besides, she 
added, she was afraid some one else might see her and order her away, so 
she kept close. She did not know how long she had waited—it might be an 
hour or more, when she heard some of the officers come into barracks ; 
there was singing in some room down-stairs,—an opening and shutting of 
doors, and then all was quiet for atime. At last she began to get tired of 
waiting, and descended towards the south porch. Before, however, she 
had reached the last flight of stairs, she heard a noise of voices evidently in 
altercation, and stealing cautiously to the landing-place, she leant over the 
rail and saw, by the light of the moon. two men struggling outside the porch, 
—one of them was the deceased, the other she knew, by his dress, to be an 
officer : the latter held a drawn sword in one hand, and with the other was 
pushing back his antagonist towards the well. Suddenly she saw the officer 
raise his arm and make a stab at the deceased, who fell to the ground heavi- 
ly, uttering a deep groan. The officer paused for a moment and bent down 
towards the body, but did not touch it; he then turned, still holding the 
sword in his hand, and the rays of the moon falling full on his face, she dis- 
tinctly recognised his features. They were those of Lieutenant Reginald 
Croft of the —th regiment. She knew knew him well, having frequently 
seen him pass by the house where she lived, on his way between the bar- 
racks; val ma she had already seen him before, that same night, and could 
not be mistaken ; she could positively swear it was he. After he had stab- 
bed the man, whom he left eeuhed on the snow, he returned to the bar- 
racks, and came up stairs towards his room, on which she retreated as noise- 
lessly as she could, with her shoes in her hand, and hid herself in a doorway 
at the end of the passage. She then saw Mr. Croft enter his own room and 
immediately heard the key turn in the lock: he held the sword upright dur- 
ing the whole time. As soon as she was able to muster courage she stole 
omy his door, and casting one glance at the body, which remained where it 

ad first fallen, she ran home as fast as she was able. 

Testimony so positive as this, however doubtful the charcter of the wit- 
ness, could not be rejected ; and the coroner’s jury, without further deliber 
ation, at once returned a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder against Lieutenant Re 
ginald Croftof the —th Regiment.’ A warrant having been issued for his 
apprehension, he was arrested that afternoon, conveyed before the sitting 
magistrate, Mr. Justice P- _, and the deposition ef Lavinia White having 
been taken, the unhappy young officer was committed to prison to stand 
his trial at the ensuing assizes. 

When the committal of Mr. Croft became pare known in Halifax, 
the utmost excitement and dismay pervaded all classes. The military, who 
scouted the idea of one of their body being guilty of murder, were highly in 
dignant at the imputation—his brother officers of the —th regiment in par 
ticular bitterly inveighed against the verdict of the coroner’s jury; and 
throughout the society of Halifax the most painful impression prevailed. 

Mr. Croft bore himself beneath the accusation resolutely, as a man does 
who knows his danger; calmly,‘as one who relies upon his innocence. The 
greatest difficulty that surrounded his case, lay in his disability to disprove 
the sworn evidence of Lavinia White. He could not doubt, he said, that the 
woman was actuated by revenge, for he had personally given her cause for 
disliking him, by more than once ordering her away from the officers’ bar- 
racks when he had found her prowling there late at night. He had threat- 
ened her with imprisonment, and, it may be remembered, that he had actu- 
ally come in contact with her on the night of the murder. Another circum- 
stance also operated against him in the minds of the public—the fact of the 
broken sword—his own weapon—having been sent to the armourer for 
repair so speedily after the discovery of the murder. Tt was true, there 
were many of the officers who thought they heard it snap, but none saw it 
in its entire state ; Mr. Croft trusted, however, to the evidence which the 
armourer himself would give on the day of trial, though there were few of the 
commoner people of the town who did not hesitate to say that Mr. Croft 
_~ peed the pensioner, and that his own sword was the instrument of his 
death, 

We pass over the interval between Mr. Croft’s committal and the day of 
trial; a day fraught with anxiety and apprehension to almost every one in 
Halifax. The court was crowded to excess, for a similar event had never 
been known in the colony. The Attorney General conducted the prosecu- 
tion for the Crown, and Mr. S a barrister of distinguished eres 
defended the prisoner. Reginald, who was dressed in plain clothes, was pale 
butcomposed ; he listened attentively to the arraignment, nor once withdrew 








his eyes from the Attorney General during his opening address. The speech 
of that gentleman was remarkable for its calm, equable tone. He lamented 
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that one who occupied so advantageous a position in society, holding His 
Majesty’s Commission, and whose tation as a gentleman stood so high, 
should have been brought within the grasp of suspicion ; but being there, 
it had become his especial duty to force the accusation to the conviction or 
the acquittal of the prisoner; he trusted, with all his heart, that the latter 
result would ensue, but he was bound te urge the fullest inquiry, regardless 
of the issue, and utterly irrespective of all personal considerations. When 
he closed his speech, Reginald made him alow bow, and then sat down in 
the dock. Next followed the evidence : . 
After certain witnesses had deposed to the finding of the body, a sur; 

was called to describe the nature of the wound. He was an officer of the 





medical staff, and was familiar with injuries inflicted by s inted instru- 
ments. Desth, he declared, must have been instantaneous}; blow must 


have been strack overhanded, or else inflicted by some one taller than the 
deceased, for the wound slanted downwards; the weapon had penetrated 
the thorax on the left side, between the cartilages of the third and fourth 
ribs, had taken an oblique direction, piercing the pericardium and left yen- 
tricle of the heart, and causing a considerable suffusion of blood which, 
in his opinion, sutlicieutly accounted for death. When interrogated as to 
the character of the weapon, he stated that, in his belief, it must have been 
extremely sharp at the point, with a cutting edge and a back; he admitted 
that a regulation sword would have caused exactly such a wound. 

The surgeon’s evidence produced a strong impression, which was only 
partially removed by that which was given by the sergeant-armourer of the 
—th regiment. He averred upon his solemn oath that when the sword of 
Lieutenant Croft was brought to him on the afternoon of the 26th of De- 
cember it was newly broken; that he had extracted the broken part from 
the sheath immediately he received it, for, he acknowledged, he was curious 
on the subject, a rumour having already gone abroad that the man bad been 
stabbed by one of the officers. He had examined the blade carefully, but 
could discover no strain or smear that looked like blood, which must have 
left a mark if not wiped off immediately, It was the duty of the officers’ 
servants to keep their master’s swords constantly polished, and, therefore, 
he could not tell whether Mr. Croft's sword had been rubbed more than 
usual. The broken part, he said, was exactly seven inches long. The 
sword now produced was the one which he welded. 

John O'Reilly, a private in the light company of the —th regiment, de- 
posed that he was servant to Lieutenant Croft. He was in the habit of clean- 
ing his master’s sword. Was not obliged todo so every day; that depend- 

upon the condition it was in, Did not clean it every day ; perhaps not of- 
tener than once a week. Did not clean it on the morning of the 26th of De- 
cember. Distinctly remembers why not: in regard to being late that morn- 
ing from keeping up Christmas the night before. When he went into his 
master’s room he was asleep; things were pretty regular inthe room. To 
the best of his recollection his master’s sword was hanging in the belt in the 
usual place. He buckled it on for him when he went that morning to 
church-parade. Did not notice that it was broken. Thinks he shou!d have 
been sure to have observed it if it had been. His master had only one 
sword—that was a regulation one. Sees it now lying on the table. Heard 
no particular noise on Christmas night. Sleeps at the back of the building ; 
sleeps very sound Sometimes hears noises, but takes no notice of them. 

The black woman, Lavinia White, was the next witness: a deep silence 
prevailed in court while she gave her evidence. Her manner was bold, 
and those who observed closely could perceive thatit was not free frem 
vindictiveness. She was dressed in the flaunting style habitual to her colour 
and class, and looked round the court with a satisfied air, courting admira- 
tion. The greater part of her evidence was the counterpart of that which 
she had previously given. She distinctly swore to having seen the murder 
committed, and dwelt with emphasis on the position in which she stood at 
the top of the staircase ; she added also a fact, intended materially to corrobo- 
rate her statement, that “just as Lieutenant Croft re-entered the barracks 
the hospital-clock struck two !” : ‘ 

A slight smile appeared for a moment on Reginald’s lips at this part of the 
witness's statement, aud he ex:hang d glances with his counsel. Laviuia 
continued her evidence to the close without any material alteration in the 
terms of her former deposition In her cross-examination she steadily ad- 
hered to her evidence in chief. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. 8 then rose and, in a speech of much eloquence, addressed 
the jury. He would not, he said, rely upon theabsence of all inducement on 
the part of the prisoner to commit the crime with which he stood charged ; 
he would notargue on the improbability of a gentleman, noted for his hu- 
manity and kindness of disposition, so far forgetting his nature as to slay a 
fellow-creature without provocation—for it must be observed that no evi- 
dence had been adduced of malice prepense, without which the charge of 
murder could not be sustained ; he would not even ask the jury to pause 
before they accorded their belief to the uncontradicted statements of a dis- 
solute aud abandoned woman, the lowest of a class the most degraded upon 
the face ofthe earth; he would not refuse—even to 50 a creature, 
whose whole lif: was passed in utter disregard of all the moral and religious 
observances of soviety—he would not refuse her the benefit of using her ears 
and eyes, and the free exercise of her tongue to declare what she had heard 
and seen: he would waive at once all that was hypothetical, all that appeal- 
ed only to the feelings and impressions of the jury, aud come at once to the 
plain statement of facts,on the merits alone of which he was content that the 
prisoner’s case should stand or fall. ; ‘Se 

What he intended to show was this: not thatthe witness, Lavina W hiite, 
was a drunkard, a brawler, a prostitute, and a liar,—though these impeach- 
ments of her character were susceptible of direct confirmation,—but that 
the statements which she had made were negatived, not only by testimony 
of the highest possible respectability, but by physical impossibilities.— 
On these points he should rely to obtain a triumphant acquittal of the gen- 
tleman now prisoner at the bar. : 

Much interest was excited in court by the announcement of the intended 
line of defence, for it was wholly unexpected; and when the name of 
Captain Charles Henry Eustace, of the —th regiment, was called, every eye 
was turned anxiously to the door. 

That officer deposed as follows: , 

He was a captain in the —th regiment, of which he commanded the light 
company. The prisoner, Lieutenant Reginald Croft, was one of his subal- 
terns. They were on terms of extreme intimacy, and he could vouch for 
his character as an officer and a gentleman. He considered him a young 
man of aremarkably mild and humane , disposition, and quite the reverse 
of quarrelsome. His habits were particularly sober and regular. Never 
knew him offer any encouragement to persons of the description of the 
witness White; on the contrary, had often heard him threaten her with sum- 
mary punishment if she persisted in haunting the barracks. Remembered 
the night of Christmas day. Had dined at mess, and afterwards had a 
small party in his room to play a rubber. After cards there was supper 
and then some singi aud a glass of punch; there was no exces- 
sive drinking ; every ody was perfectly sober. Lieut. Croft came into the 
barracks on the Sunday morning, as near as he could recollect, about a quar- 
ter pastone. He had been at an evening party, at which several ladies 
were present. Lieutenant Croft was quite sober; indeed, he did not appear 
to have taken anything at all. His manner was cheerful, but quiet. He 
asked him to take a glass of punch and he did so; he also, at his instance, 
sang asong. After staying about half an hour or so, Lieutenant Croft got u 
togoaway. A minute or two after he was gone, he thought he heard his 
voice in the passage calling upon his name; he went out, and found Lieu- 
tenant Croft trying to lifta enhen man from the staircase, who refused 
to leave the barracks. Assisted Mr. Croft to turn the man out; believes 
the drunken man and the deceased to be the same person. Did not attempt 
to identify him on the following day. Can give no particular reason for not 
having tried to do so, Saw no more of the man; but remembers that Mr. C. 
threw his handkerchief out to him. Mr. Croft then bace him ‘ good night:’ 
Heard the hospital-clock strike at the moment; counted the strokes. Dis- 
tinctly remembers that there were only two. Mr. Croft was in uniform, but 
wore only his sash; he had no sword on, It was not customary in going 
out to an evening party to wear one. Witness heard no more noise that 
night. ‘The next morning at breakfast his servant told him that there was 
a man lying dead outside the barracks. 

The other officers who had supped in Captain Eustace’s room corrobor- 
ated this evidence: they all deposed to the perfect sobriety of Lieutenant 
Croft, and were mostly aware of the hour at which the party broke up. 

Here was positive testimony in contradiction to the statement of Lavinia 
White, respecting the time when the alleged murder took place. The next 
evidence was even more important. 

It was a plan of the officers’ barracks, constructed from actual measurement 
by an engineer officer. It has been observed thatthe staircase leading 
fiom the entrance, within the porch, wasavery steep and lofty one. Jt 
was here demonstrated on the plan—and confirmed by the affidavit of 
the draughtsman—that a person standing on the landing-place at the top of 
the stairs, could not by any possibility, even in a crouching posture, see so 
far as the porch; and that to see what went on outside it would be neces- 
sary to go half way down stairs. The witness, Lavinia W hite, has sworn 
that when she saw the blow struck, she was leaning over the rails at the top 
of the staircase, whereas it was perfectly imp ssible for her in that position 
to have seen anything at all. The fatal catastrophe took place; according to 
her own account, so suddenly, that had she been standing on the stairs 
where she could have seen the murder committed, she must inevitably have 
exposed herself to the view of the murderer as he returned straightup to 








his room. 
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The venerable judge who presided requested that the plan might be 
handed to him; and, after a careful inspection he submitted it to the fore- 
man of the jury, who passed it round. There was a pause in the court, 
and the judge demanded of Mr. 8 if he had any more evidence to 

roduce ? 
me None, my lord,’ replied the counsel ; ‘ we rest our defence here ’ 

The next thing that occurred was significant; the Attorney General de- 
clined to reply. His lordship accordingly rose, and charged the jury.— 
It is unnecessary here to follow the learned judge throughout his charge ; 
it is stflicient to say, that while he summed up with the utmost impartiali- 
ty, he particularly directed the attention of the jury to the glaring discre- 

ancies in the evidence of the principal witness against the prisoner. The 
issue, however, was scarcely for a moment doubtful ; for the foreman of the 
jury, rising immediately the judge had concluded, informed his lordship that 
they were all agreed, their unanimous verdict being ‘ Not Guilty.’ 

The strong murmur of approbation that ran through the court on this an- 
nouncement evinced the general sympathy felt for the accused, and the 
judge, rising again, expressed the share he took in it. ‘He was most hap- 
py,’ he said, ‘to dismiss Mr. Croft from that bar, to return, without a stain 
on his character, to the houourable profession to which he belonged.’ 

It is acommon saying, that ‘ Murder will out.’ Full twenty years have 
passed by since the event which we have described took place, but to 
this — the murderer of the Halifax pensioner has never been dis- 
covered. 





—>——__ 
MRS. BUTLER’S POEMS. 


From the last Quarterly Review. 


Poems. By Frances Anne Butler (late Fanny Kemble). 
1844. pp. 144. 


This collection having been published simultaneously by two different 
London booksellers, is no doubt reprinted from an American edition.— 
Whether the original title-page had the ‘(late Fanny Kemble)’ on it we 
cannot tell. After reading through the little book, that parenthesis seems 
like a mournful ejaculation. 

More than once we have had occasion to express admiration of Mrs. 
Butler’s various and vigorous ability ; but we own that the present volume, 

though including no piece of pacers dali length or in any ambitious form, 
has raised our estimate of her as a poetess. She has never before written 
so simply or so strongly. Never before has she dealt so boldly with the re- 
alities of life, and yet never before in our judgment did she display an equal 
richness of imaginative power. 

It is very rarely that a woman's poetry—real poetry—does not betray 
its source in her personal experiences and emotions. With whatey- 
er art she may endeavour to envelope it, the self peeps through wherever 
the inspiration reaches its height. Buthere there is no attempt at conceal- 
ment. It is impossible not to feel that we have before us the fragments of 
an autobiography in verse. Of the few articles that do not fall under this 
category, almost all appear cold and elaborate beside her staple. She may 
introduce here and there what nymphs, fairies, even angels she pleases—we 
turn the page the moment we perceive that it does not belong wholly to 
‘Frances Butler—late Fanny Kemble.’ Nor has the lady any reason to 
shrink from the sort of criticism which she has thus forced on her reader. 


We quote first the following sonnet, very graceful on the whole—tkough 
the last line is tautologous—and additionally interesting because, it seems, 
we have here, on a snbject of which most of our readers must be com- 
petent judges, the results of the self-observation of two persons of rare 
genius, 


London. 12mo. 


: ‘SONNET, 
Suggested by Sir Thomas Lawrence observiug that we never dream of our- 
selves younger than we are. 


Not in our dreams, not even in our dreams, 

May we return to that sweet land of youth, 

That home of hope, of innocence, and truth, 
Which as we farther roam but fairer seems. 

In that dim shadowy world, where the soul strays 
When she has laid her mortal charge to rest, 

We oft behold far future hours and days, 

But ne'er live o’er the past, the happiest. 

How oft will Fancy’s wild imaginings 

Bear us in sleep to times and worlds unseen: 
But ah! not e’en unfetter’d Fancy’s wings 

Can lead us back to aught that we have been, 

Or waft us to that smiling, sunny shore, 

Which e’en in slumber we may tread no more.’—p. 73. 


We confess it astonished us to find this ‘physiological fact’ so firmly attest- 
ed. Assuredly, if literature ‘may be in aught believed,’ we are not alone in 
our dissent. Are we wrong then in believing that nothing is more common 
thanjto live over in dreams, the sights, the sounds, the feelings of even avery 
early period ofvur existence? Is it not true that many a grey-haired man, 
who perhaps has been watching the play of his children before he fell asleep, 
finds himself flung back, as soon as his eyes close, to the home of his own 
childhood? Is it not true that the parent whose death, when it occurred, 
was rather a mystery than a sorrow, is not dead tothe dreaming sense—but 
that her smile beams as freshly as ever it did on the curled darling at her 
knee? Is there any man for whom the dead that he loved in life are not 
still alive in his dreams? Sir Thomas should have confined his statement 
to merest infancy—the Life of the Cradle. When the human being has 
once passed that age of utter feebleness, we believe no sensation, no thought 
whatever fails to imprint itselfindelibly. We may have put the impression 
away into an obscure corner—so obscure that no voluntary effort of ours 
can bring itup: but there itis. A trivial accident shall be sufficient to 
touch the spring of the repository—and experience teaches that these hid- 
den springs are more accessible to such influence during the general relaxa- 
tion and wandering wildness of sleep than at any other season A Danish 
poet beautifully compares the detached images of long-past existence thus 
resuscitated by ‘unfettered Fancy,’ to the ‘brilliant mosaics of a buried 
city ;’*—but this is only half the story—it leaves out ‘the written troubles of 
the brain.’ It is = that Mrs. Butler has the good fortune to be a 
sound sleeper. The dreams that she recollects are in that case those of the 
light morning slumber, when we are acted upon, every moment more and 
more, by the external circumstances of the actual place, and of 
course by associations of the actual time. If ever she should 
have feeble health, and be liable to start from the visions of midnight— 
“when deep sleep falleth upon men,’—she would, we suspect, desert the 
theory ofour late amiable painter. But there is tn thisvery volume more 
than one page to which we may appeal for much of what we have been 
saying. For example :— 

‘TO THE PICTURE OF A LADY. 

‘ Lady, sweet lady [ beho]d thee yet, 

With thy pale brow, brown eyes, and solemn air, 
And billowy tressses of thy golden hair, 

Which once to see is never to forget! 

But for short space I gazed with soul intent 

Upon thee; and the limner’s art divine, 

Meantime, poured all thy spirit into mine. 

But once I gazed, then on my way I went : 

And thou art still befure me. Like a dream 

Of what our soul has loved, and lost for ever, 

Thy vision dwells with me, and though I never 
May be so blest as to behold thee more, 

That one short look has stamped thee in my heart: 
Of my intensest life a living part, 

Which time, and death, shall never triumph o’er.’—p. 18. 


To the romantic prime belong as of right the sweetest realities of theee 
pages; and here, too, we have dreams beautifully dealt with. 


‘Is it a sin, to wish that I may meet thee 
In that dim world whither our Spirits stray, 
My _— ay | and Santana follow life and day ? 

§ it a sin, that there my voice should greet thee 
With all that love that l neat die comming ? 
Will my tear-laden eyes sin in revealing 
The agony that preys upon my soul? 

Is ’t not enough me the long, loathsome day 
To hold each look and word in stern control ? 

May I not wish the staring sunlight gone, 

Day and its thousaud torturing moments done, 

And prying sights and sounds of men away ? 

Oh, still and silent Night! when all things sleep 
Lock’'d in thy swarthy breast my secret keep “oy 
Come, with thy vision’d hopes and blessings now ! 
I dream the only happiness I know.’—p, § i. 





* See Anderson’s ‘ Improvisatore. or Life in Italy, an exquisite romance 
very elegantly translated by Mrs. Howitt—by far the most valuable work 
she has as yet introduced to us from the literature of the Scandinavian na- 
tions, 












‘SONNET. 
‘I would I knew the lady of thy heart; 
She whom thou lov’st perchance, as I love thee. 
She unto whom thy thoughts and wishes flee ; 
Those thoughts in which, alas! I bear no part. 
Oh, 1 have sat and sighed, thinking how fair, 
How passing beautiful, thy love must be: 
Of mind how high, of modesty how rare : 
And then I’ve wept—I’ve wept in agony. 
Oh, that I might but once behold those eyes 
That to thy enamour’d gaze alone seem fair ; 
Once hear that voice, whose music still replies 
To the fond vows thy passionate accents swear 
Oh, that I might but know the truth and die, 
Nor live in this long dream of misery !’—p. 46. 


‘SONNET. 


‘Lady, whom my beloved loves so well ; 

When on his clasping arm thy head reclineth, 
When on thy lips his ardent kisses dwell, 

And the bright flood of burning light, that shineth 
In his dark eyes, is poured into thine; 

When thou shalt lie enfolded to his heart, 

Tn all the trusting helplessness of love ; 

Ifin such joy sorrow can find a part, 

Ob, give one sigh unto a doom like mine! 

Which I would have thee pity, but not prove. 
One cold, calm, careless, wintry look, that fell 
Haply by chance on me, is all he 

E’er gave my love; round that, my wild thoughts dwell 
In one eternal pang of memory.’—p. 75. 


‘TO—. 


‘Oh! turn those eyes away from me! 
Though sweet yet fearful are their rays: 
And though they beam so teuderly, 
I feel, I tremble ‘neath their gaze. 
Oh, turn those eyes away ! for though 
To meet their glance I may not dare, 
I know their light is on my brow, 
By the warm blood that mantles there.’—p. 32- 


‘ There’s not a fibre in my trembling frame 

That does not vibrate when thy step draws near, 

There’s not a pulse that throbs not when I hear 

Thy voice, thy breathing, nay, thy very name. 

When thou art with me every sense seems dull, 

And all I am, or know, or feel, is thee ; 

My soul grows faint, my veins run liquid flame, 

And my bewildered spirit seems to swim 

In eddying whirls of passion, dizzily. 

When thon art gone, there creeps into my heart 

A cold and bitter consciousness of pain : 

The light, the warmth of life, with thee depart, 

And I sit dreaming o’er and o’er again 

Thy greeting clasp, thy parting look, and tone ; 

And suddenly I wake—and amalone.’—p. 93. 
‘AN INVITATION. 

‘ Come where the white waves dance along the shore 
Of some lone isle, lost in the unknown seas ; 
Whose golden sands by mortal foot before 
Were never printed—where the fragrant breeze, 
That never swept o’er land or flood that man 
Could call his own, th’ unearthly breeze shall fan 
Our mingled tresses with its odorous sighs ; 
Where the eternal heaven's blue sunny eyes 
Did ne’er look down on human shapes of earth, 
Or ought of mortal mould and death-doom’d birth ; 
Come there with me; and when we are alone 
In that enchanted desert, where the tone 
Of earthly voice, or language, yet did ne’er 
With its strange music startle i still air, 

When clasp’d in thy upholding arms I stand 

Upon that bright world’s coral-cradled strand, 

When I can hide my face upon thy breast, 

While thy heart answers mine together pressed, 

Then fold me closer, bend thy head above me, 

Listen—and I will tell thee how I love thee.’—p. 102. 
‘SONNET. 

‘Whene’er I recollect the happy time 
When you and I held converse dear together, 
There come a thousand thoughts of sunny weather, 
Of early blossoms, and the fresh year’s prime ; 
Your memory lives for ever in my mind 
With all the fragrant beauties of the spring, 
With od’rous lime and silver hawthorn twin'd, 
And many a noonday woodland wandering. 
There’s not a thought of you, but brings along 
Some sunny dream of river, field and sky ; 

*T is wafted on the blackbird’s sunset song, 

Or some wild snatch of ancient melody. 

And as I date it still, our love arose 

’Twixt the last violet and the earliest rose.’—p. 72. 


It is a long time since we have met with any love-verses equal to these. 
We pity the oldest who does not feel young again as he reads—who does 
not also feel ‘the warm blood mantle.’ 


‘A WISH. 


‘ Let me not die for ever! when I’m gone 
To the cold earth ; but let my memory 
Live like the gorgeous western light that shone 
Over the clouds where sank day,s majesty. 
Let me not be forgotten! though the grave 
Has clasped its hideous arms around my brow; 
Let me not be forgotten! though the wave 
Of time’s dark current rolls above me now ; 
Yet not in tears remembered be my name. 
Weep over those ye loved ; for me, for me, 
Give me the wreath ft oat and let fame 
Over my tomb spread immortality !’—p. 28. 


We shail not print a conjecture—though we think we could give a shrewd 
one—as to who the lady is that Mrs. Butler addresses at p. 52; but we hope 
we may be forgiven for taking leave of our poetess on the present occasion 
in her own words :— 

‘TO MRS. 


‘I never shall forget thee—’t is a word 

Thou oft must hear, for surely there be none 

apap thy wondrous eyes have ever shone 
But for a moment, or who e’er have heard 
Thy voice’s deep impassioned melody, 

Can lose the memory of that look or tone. 
But, not as these, do I say unto thee, 

I never shall forget thee :—in thine eyes, 

Whose light, like sunshine, makes the world rejoice, 

A stream of sad and solemn - agente lies ; 

And there is sorrow in thy gentle voice. 
Thou art not like the scenes in which I found thee, 
Thou art not like the beings that surround thee; 

To me, thou art a dream of hope and fear ; 

Yet why of fear ?—oh sure! the Power that lent 
Such gifts, to make thee fair, and excellent; 

Still watches one whom it has deigned to bless 
With such a dower of grace and loveliness ; 

Over the dangerous waves ’t will surely steer 
The richly freighted bark, thro’ storm and blast, 
And guide it safely to the port at last. 

Such is my prayer; ‘tis warm as ever fell 

From off my lips: accept it, and farewell! 

And though in this strange world where first I met thee, 

We meet no more—I never sill forget thee.’—p. 52. 
a 


THE HERRING PIE. 


It was a cold winter's evening: the rich hanker Brounker had drawn his 
easy chair close into the corner of the stove, and sat smoking his long clay 
pipe with great complacency, while his intimate friend, Van Grote, em- 
ployed in exactly the same manner, occupied the opposite corner. All was 
quiet in the house, for Brounker’s wife and children were gone to a masked 





ball, and, secure from fear of interruption, the two friends indulged in a 
co. fi dential conversation. ‘ 

‘I cannot think,’ said Van Grote, ‘ why you should refuse your consent to 
the marriage. Berkenrode can give his ~~ a good fortune, and you 
say that your son is desperately in love with her.’ 

‘I don’t object to it,’ said Brounker. ‘Itis my wife who will not hear 
of it.’ 

‘ And what reason has she for refusing ?’ 

‘One which I cannot tell you,’ said his friend, sinking his voice. 

‘Oh! a mystery.—Come, out with it. You know I have always been 
frank and open with yoa, even to giving you my opinion of your absurd 
jealousy of your wife.’ 

‘ Jealous of my wife ? nonsense ! 
ball?’ 

‘I don’t wonder you boast of it. I should like to have seen you do as 
much when you were first married. ‘To be sure, you had reason to look 
sharply after her, for she was the prettiest woman in Amsterdam. Unfortu- 
nately, she has taken such advantage of your love, that the grey mare has 
become the better horse, and you refuse an advautageous match for your 
son, to gratify her caprice.’ 

‘ You are quite wrong, my good friend. I never allow any one to be 
master here but myself; and in the present instance I cannot blame Ciotil- 
da. The secret of her refusal lies in a herring pie.’ 

‘ A herring pie!’ exclaimed Van Grote. 

‘Yes, a herring pie. You may remember it was a favourite dainty of 
mine, and that my wife could not endure even the smell of it. Well, dur- 
ing the first years of my marriage, | must confess that I was a little—a very 
little—jealous of Clotilda. My situation obliged me to keep open house, 
and among the young sparks who visited us, none gave me so much uneasi- 
ness as the handsome Colonel Berkenrode. The reputation that he had al- 
ready acquired for gallantry was enough to create alarm, and the marked 
attention he paid my wife, convinced me it was well founded. What could 
Ido? It was impossible to forbid him the house, for he had it in his power 
to deprive me of the government contracts; in other words, to ruin me.— 
After pondering deeply on the subject, I decided on doing nothing, until the 
danger should Seomme imminent; all that was necessary was to know how 
things really stood. Having just purchased this house, I caused a secret 
closet to be made behind the stove here. It communicates with my private 
room, and from it 1 could overhear every thing that passed in this apart- 
ment without risk of being discovered. Thank God I have had no use for 
it for the last twenty years. and, indeed, I do not even know what has be- 
come of the key. Satisfied with this precaution, I did not hesitate to leave 
Clotilda when any of her admirers paid her a visit, though I promise you 
that some of the Colonel’s gallant speeches made me wince.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ interrupted his friend, ‘you showed a most commend- 
able patience. In your place I should have contented myself with forbid- 
ding my wite to receive his vigits.’ 

‘ There spoke the old bachelor. 


Have I not just sent her to a masked 


But as I did not want to drive her head- 
long into his arms, I went a different way to work. Day after day I was 
forced to listen to the insidious arguments of the seducer. My wife—I 
must own she made a stout defence—at one time tried ridicule, at another 
entreaty, to deter him from his pursuit of her. He began to lose hope in 
proportion as I gained it, till one day he bethought himself of threatening 
to blow out his brains if she would not show him some compassion. Mov- 
ed at this proof of the strength of his passion, she burst into tears, and plead- 
ed that she was not free—in short, she gave him to understand that I was the 
obstacle to his happiness. Berkenrode was too well skilled in the art of 
seduction not to see that he had gained a point. He raved, cursed me as 
the cause of his misery, and tried to obtain a promise from her in case she 
should become a widow. Shestopped him peremptorily : but I never clos- 
ed an eye that night, and Clotilda, though she did not know that I watched 
her, was as uneasy as myself. On the followin zy day a circumstance occur- 
red that increased her agitation. While at breakfast, a message came from 
the cook askiag to see me alone. I desired him to come in (as I was not in 
the habit of interfering in domestic affairs) and communicate his business 
in my wife’s presence. Whenthe man entered he was as pale as a ghost, 
and scarcely seemed to know what he was about. At last he told me that 
he had received a packet containing a small bottle, three hundred guldens, 
and a note, in which he was requested to put the contents of the former in- 
to the first herring pie he chenld prepare for me. He was assured that he 
might do so without fear, as the contents of the bottle were quite harmless, 
and would give a delicious flavour to the pie. An additional reward was 
mee + it he complied with the request and kept his own counsel. The 
nonest fellow who was so much attached to me, said he was convinced there 
mustbe something wrong in the affair, and should not be happy until bottle 
and money were out of his hands. I poured afew drops of the liquid on a 
lump of sugar, and gave it to my wife’s lap-dog It fell into convulsions, 
and died in a few minutes. The case was now plain; there had been an 
attempt to poison me. Never shall I forget Clotilda’s pale face as she threw 
herself weeping into my arms—“ Poison! A murderer!’’ she exclaimed, 
clasping me as if to shield me from danger; ‘“ Merciful Heaven, protect us 
both!” [consoled her with the assurance that I was thankful to my unknown 
enemy, who was the means of showing me how much she loved me. That 
day Berkenrode came at the usual hour; but in vain did I take my seat in 
my hiding-place, he was not admitted. I afterwards found that she had sent 
him a letter, threatening if ever he came again that her husband should be 
informed of all that had passed. He made attempts to soften her resolution. 
but to no purpose, and a year afterwards he married. No acquaintance has 
ever existed between the families; and now you know why my wife 
refuses her consent to our son’s marriage with Berkenrode’s daughter.’ 

‘I cannot blame her,’ said Van Grote. ‘Who would have thought that 
Berkenrode, a soldier, and a man of honour, could have been capable of such 
a rascally deed ?’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha! laughed Brounker; ‘and do you really think it was the 
general who sent the poison?’ 

‘ Why, who else ?’ 

‘Myself, tobe sure! The whole was my own contrivance, and it cost 
me three hundred guldens in a present to my cook ; but it was money wel] 
laid out, for I saved my wife, and got rid of her troublesome lap-dog at the 
same time.’ 

‘Do you know, Brounker, I think it was rather a shabby trick to leave 
Berkenrode under such an imputation ; and now that your son’s happiness 
depends on your wife’s being undeceived 4 

‘I am well aware of all that, but to undeceive her now is not so easy as 
you think. How canI expect her to disbelieve a circumstance in which for 
the last twenty years she has put implicit faith.’ 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Vrow Brounker. 
were flushed, and she saluted Van Grote rather stiffly. 

‘What! uot at the ball, Clotilda?’ asked her husband. 

‘No! Lhad a bad headache,’ she replied, ‘ and Maurice has promised to 
take charge of his sisters. But I have come to tell you that I have been 
thinking over this marriage with Mina Berkenrode, and have altered 
my mind on that subject. In short, I shall withdraw my opposition to 
the match.’ 

The friends looked at each other in astonishment. 

‘ By the bye,’ she continned, ‘ here is a key I found some time ago: I 
think it must belong to you.’ 

‘Well, Clotilda,’ said her husband, striving to hide his confusion as he 
took the key, ‘this is good news about the marriage F 

‘ Suppose you and your friend celebrate it bya supper. There is a her- 
ring pie in the house, and you need not fear that it is poisoned.’ 

She left the room. Brounker looked foolish, and Van Grote rubbed his 
hands as he exclaimed, ‘ Caught in your own trap! He who digs a pit for 
his enemy shall fall into it himself.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ replied Brounker, ‘I think I have got well out of mine.’ 


a 
SCRAWLERS. 


Toere is a class of persons, who, owing to some deficiency in their early 
education, or an absorbing attention to other pursuits, have unfortunately 
so far neglected the valuable attainment of a plain and unmistakeable 
handwriting, as, however great their talents or genius, to deserve the appel- 
lation of scrawlers. The mysterious hieroglyphics which they use in ex- 
pressing their thoughts are a constant source of puzzling vexation ; an un- 
certainty rests upon the minds of the most experienced decipherers of their 
enigmatical characters, and a probable guess 1s all that the uninitiated cam 
attain to. 

Various and amusing are the peculiarities of handwriting in these people. 
Some join ene word with ancther along the whole breadth of the paper, 80 
as to resemble a very uneven line. Others ingeniously, with a tortuons 
pen, make those parts of their letters thin which should be thick, and vice 
versa. Some, of still more original genius, form their letter perpendicu- 
larly, or the reverse of the usual angle, their characters resembling music 
rather than writing. Others are so impatient, that they cannot afford time 
to finish their words, and this adds ok amusingly to the perplexity of the 
reader, rendering it almost necessary that the writer should append a key 
to his system of shorthand. Some, as if still more to mystify their epistles. 
use neither points nor attempt to form sentences, so that the ambiguities 
afford a pleasing exercise for the reader's patience and ingenuity. Such is 
a glimpse at the vagaries of this vexatious class of persons. 
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such people cause in social and commercial life. Many a yunae is ~ omg 
about at the post office, from one clerk to another, in the vain hope © Pi 
zling out the direction, and, after the most sagacious have shrugged uh . 
shoulders in despair, has been consigned to the mouldy repositories . he 
‘ dead-letter office.’ Many a postman travels needless miles. worries t 4 in- 
mates of unknowing houses, and brings the servant maids down from a 
‘two-pair,’ all in vain, because the direction on his letter is written Im such 
vague characters. Many a friendly epistle is turned over from one member 
of a family to another, and despairingly dismissed with a ‘ Well, we can 
ess what he means ;’ and the pleasure of receiving a letter from such 
a correspondent is thus sadly lessened by the difficulty of deciphering it.— 
The meaning of many a business letter is ne mistaken, confusion 
created, and loss sustained, because the order or the directions for execut- 
ing it were so obscurely written; and many a pleasant appointment irrevo- 
cably lost. Nay, so foolishly affected are many peo le in the style of their 
own signatures, that these are utterly illegible save by those to whom habit 
has rendered them familiar. We have known instances where the person- 
al property of travellers was lost simply because no one could be found = 
decipher the autograph of the owner; and we venture to assert, that for 
two ordinary individuals who can make out the names of the cashiers and 
secretaries on our Scottish bank-notes, there will be found twenty to whom 
the curves and blotches of ink called characters will remain an inextricable 
mystery. nme 
Of all sovewlare, those are the most annoying who affect bad writing as 
fashionable, and deem a scrawl one of the indications of a gentleman. Of 
all silly distinctions, none can be more childish than this, or argue less for 
the sense of those who affect it. ‘To wear one’s coat inside out would be a 
distinction certainly, but such a distinction as any one of the least sense or 
sanity would jes Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well; 
and to write badly and illegibly, is surely indicative of pitiable incompe- 
tence, or blameable carelessness, or, worse than either, a despicable ec- 
tation. A laboured shoolboy’s squareness of every letter is certainly not 
desirable; but writing may surely be legible without being puerile, and 
easy and business-like without appearing as of scrawled with a skewer, _ 

To those who are accustomed to write for the press, a plain handwriting 
is of great importance, though literary men are often sadly deficient in thls 
respect. We have known instances, indeed, of authors being utterly unable 
to read parts of their own manuscript, and who have been compelled to 
erase whole sentences, and substitute something else. Authors whose man- 
uscript is very bad have to pay an additional charge for the extra trouble 
they give to the printer, besides what they have unavoidably to pay for the 
many corrections which works priuted from such writings almost invariably 
require. The process of printing, necessarily slow, and always liable to er- 
ror, is still more retarded, and the chances of error fearfully increased by an 
author’s obscure manuscript. The compositor—the person who arranges 
the type—is generally too intent upon the mechanical process of picking up 
the letters, to bestow much pains in deciphering his vexatious ‘ copy ;’ and 
even the sleepless vigilance of the corrector of the press, ‘ or reader,’ as 
he is termed, may sometimes inadvertently pass over an error where there 
is so much to puzzle and perplex. When it is remembered how many 
millions of letters are used in the pages of a very thin book, it is wouderfil 
that even ordinary correctness is attained. When it is considered, also, how 
important is the transposition of even a single letter, seveal hundreds of 
which are used in every page, the difficulty of final correctness, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, must be apparent and certainly need 
not be increased. A mostimportant and ludicrous mistake may be occasion- 
ed by the transposition or omission of a single letter. The word ‘hops’ for 
‘hopes ’ ‘ tailors’ for ‘ sailors,’ ‘ voracity ’ for ‘ veracity,’ ‘ cows ’ for ‘ vows,’ 
‘cats’ for ‘oats,’ ‘tongs’ for ‘songs,’ ‘ posts’ for poets,’ ‘dairies’ for ‘dia- 
ries,’ and a thousand others, though they might seem to an ordinary reader 
sufficiently stupid mistake, yet mightall be produced by the error—omission 
or transposition of one letter. Surely, where correctness is so desirable, 
and error so easy, an author cannot well be too careful in preparing his man- 
uscript for the press. 

If authors who write illegibly could see their works in an incipient state 
as they leave the hands of the compositor, they would tremble, and not 
without reason, for the final correctness of their tropes and metaphors, as 
they beheld their pathos whimsically transformed into paths, and their sub- 
limest figures into figures of fun. When such ludicrous errors (to mention 
only two out of a host we could adduce as having actually happened with- 
in our knowledge) as ‘ gaiters and garters’ for ‘ gaieites and gravities,’ aud 
‘ primroses and pears’ for ‘ primores et pares,’ are made, well may the au- 
thor tremble for the inaccuracy of a work the manuscript of which is ob- 
ecure. Fewer would be the ‘ errors of the press’ if the manuscript of the 
author were as unmistakeably plain as manuscript written to be printed 
ought to be. 

_ But the schoolmaster is abroad, education is being settled upon a more 
intelligent basis, and the time, we may hope, is fast approaching when the 
tribe of scrawlers will be extinct, and when no one will be allowed to ar- 
rive at maturity without being taught the valuable art of making known his 
thoughts in characters not only to Se understood, but not to be migunder- 
stood. Men will see the absurdity of wholly devoting their time to the at- 
tainment of Greek and Latin, while incapable of writing their own langu- 
age in an understandable manner. In proportion, also, as a healthy com- 
mon sense prevails, the fashionable affectation of scrawling will pass away, 
and will no more be esteemed a desirable distinction than an impediment 
in the speech which should prevent the speaker from being understood. 
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MARSTON ; OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 

‘Happy,’ says the French wit, ‘the land which has nothing for history.’— 
This happiness has never belonged to Ireland. Her annals are a romance. 
But the period of which I speak exhibited her senatorial strength with an 
energy, almost compensating for her popular misfortanes. While Parlia- 
ment in England languished, Parliament in Ireland started into sudden pow- 
er. It wasaroused by the visible presence of the public peril. [reland was 
the outpost, while England was the camp; there the skirmish wsa at its 
height, while the great English brigade moved up slowly from the rear.— 
The ardour and activity of the national temperament were exercised in 
perpetual conflict, and every conflict produced some new champion. 

_ The actual construction of the senate house stimulated the national propen- 
sity for a The House of Commons was an immense prone all, 
surmounted with alofty dome. A gallery supported by columns was form- 
ed round the base of the dome, with seats for seven hundred persons, but on 
crowded oceasions capable of containing more ; the whole highly ornament- 
ed, and constituting a rotunda, uniting grandeur with remarkable architec- 
tural elegance. Thus every member acted in the sight of a large audience, 
however thin might be the assemblage below; for the curiosity attached to 
the debates was so powerful, that the spacious gallery was generally full. 
But the nature of that audience excited the still stronger temptation to the 
bold extravagances of the Irish temperament. The chief portion of this au- 
ditory were females, and those the most distinguished of Ireland; women of 
wit, beauty, and title, the leaders of fashion, and often the most vivid and 
zealous partizans in politics—of all audiences, the most hazardous to the so- 
berness of public deliberation. As if with the express purpose of including 
every element adverse to the calmness of council, the students of the neigh- 
bouring university possessed the privilege of entrée to the gallery; and 
there with the heated imaginations of youth, and every feeling trained by 
the theories of Greek and Roman Republicanism, they sat, night after night 
watching the ministerial movements of a harassed monarchy. 0 hi 

What must be the condition of a minister, rising before such an audience 
to pronounce tie grave doctrines of public prudence; to oppose argument 
to brilliantdeclamation; to proclaim regulated obedience, in the midst of 
Spirits fantastic as the winds; and to lay restraints, essential to the public 
peace, on a population proud of their past defiances, and ready to wdlosind 
even civil war? 

_ I was not conscious of any natural timidity; nor have I ever found occa- 
sion to distrust my nerve on any great demand; but I must acknowledge, 
that when in some of the leading debates of that most absorbing and most 
perilous period, I rese to take the initiative, the sight of the vast audience to 
whom I raised my eyes, was one of the severest trials of my philosophy. 
The members round me excited no alarm; with them I was prepared to 
grapple ; It was a contest of argument; I had facts for their facts, auswers 
or their captiousness, and a fearless tongue for their declamation. But 
the gallery thus filled was beyond my reach; its passions and prejudices 
were inaccessible by any logic of mine ; and I stood before them, less as in 
the presence of a casual auditory than of a tribunal, and at that tribunal, less 
as an advocate than asa culprit on the point of being arraigned. 

; Another peculiar evil resulted from the admission of this crowd, and of 
its Composition Every casual collision of debate became personal. The 
most trivial play of pleasantry was embittered into an insult; the simplest 
ry be passing controversy was often to be healed only by a rencouuter in 
ae sng _ whole was acted on a public stage, with the élite of the 
aunondeae Me n = the performance. The hundreds of bright eyes 
a“ poe i 7 m the gallery, were critics whose contempt was not to 
i sisted; and no public assembly, since the days of the Polish pospo- 
ite, ever settled so many I z s 
our. : 

At length Opposition rallied, and resolved to make a general assault upon 
the Administration. Like their English friends, they had been stunned for 











a while by the suddenness of the outbreak. B 






ut as the Turkish populace, 
in @ conflagration or the plague, no sooner recover from their first trig t than 
they discover the cause in the government, and march to demand the head 
of ie vizier ; the popular orators had no sooner found leisure to look round 
them, than they marshalled their bands, and damanded the dismissal of all 
antagonist authority. J was first to be torn down. IJstood in the gate, and 
while I held the keys, there was no entrance for expectant ambition. J 
waved the flag in the breach, and until the banner was swept away, the 
storm was ineffectual. Yet this turning the whole weight of party vindic- 
tiveness on my head, gave me a new courage, the courage of passion, the 
determination which arises from a sense of injury, and which magnifies with 
the magnitude of the trial. In other times I might have abandoned the 
struggle; but, with the eyes of a nation thus brought upon me, and all the 
ablest men of the opposite benches making my overthrow the very prize of 
their victory, I determined ‘to stand the hazard of the die.’ } 

The eventful night came at last; for days before, every organ of public 
opinion was in the most feverish activity ; lampoons, pamphlets, and letters 
to the leading journals, the whole machinery of the parag.aph-world was in 
full work round me; and even the Administration despaired of my being 
able to resist the uproar—all but one, and that one the noblest and the 
most gifted of them all, my friend the chancellor. I had sat long past mid- 
night with him on the eve of the coming struggle; and I received his plau- 
dits for my determination. He talked with all his usual loftiness, but with 
more than his usual feeling. i ; ; 

‘ Within the next twenty-four hours,’ said he, ‘your fate will be decided. 
But, in public life, the event is not the dishonour ; it is the countenance with 
which we meet it, that makes all the difference between success and shame. 
If you fall, you will fall like a man of character. If you triumph, your suc- 
cess will be unalloyed by any baseness of purchase.’ F ; 

1 told him sincerely, that I saw in the vigour and resolution of his conduct 
a model for public men. ‘However the matter may turn out in the de- 
bate,’ said he, rising and taking his leave, ‘there shall be no humiliation 
in the conduct of government, even if we should be defeated. Persevere 
to the last. The world is all chances, and ten to one of them are in favour 
of the man who is resolved not to be frightened out of any thing. Fare- 
well,’ 

Still, the crisis was a trying one, and my occupation during the day was 
but little calculated to smooth its anxieties. The intelligence from the coun- 
try announced the increased extent of the revolt; and the intercepted cor- 
respondence gave startling proof of an organization altogether superior to 
the rude tumults of an angry peasantry. Several sharp encounters had ta- 
ken place with the soldiery, and in some of them, the troops, scattered in 
small detachments aud unprepared, had suffered losses. lasurrectionary 
proclamations had been nel, and the revolt was already assuming a mili- 
tary form; camps were collected on the mountains, and the ——* of the 
population was become general. My day was occupied in writing hurried 
despatches to the magistrates and officers in command of the disturbed dis- 
tricts ; until the moment when thedebate wasexpected to begin. Onmy way 
to the House, everything round me conspired to give a gloomy impression to 
my mind, weary and dark as it was already. Public alarm was at its height, 
and the city, with the usual exaggerations of undefined danger, preseated 
the appearance of a place about to be taken by storm. ‘The streets were 
crowded with people hurrying in search of news, or gathered in groups 
retailing what they had obtained, and evidently filled with the most formi- 
dable conceptions of the public danger. The armed yeomaury were hur- 
rying to their stations for the night, patrols of cavalry were moving out to 
scour the environs, and the carriages of the gentry from the adjoining coun- 
ties were driving to the hotels, crowded with children and domestics ; while 
waggons loaded with the furniture of families resident in the metropolis, 
were making their way for security into the country. All was confusion, 
hurry, and consternation. The sceve of a great city in alarm is absolutely 
inconceivable but by those who have been on the spot. It singularly har- 
assed and exhausted me ; and at length, for the purpose of escap‘ug the whole 
sight and sensation together, I turned from the spacious range of streets 
which led to the House ; and made my way along one of the narrow and ob- 
scure lanes which, by a libel on the national taste, were still suffered to re- 
main in the vicinity of an edifice worthy of the days of Imperial Rome. 

My choice was an unlucky one, for I had scarcely gone a hundred yards, 
when I found my passage obstructed by a crowd evidently waiting with 
some sinister purpose. A signal was given, and I was called on to answer. 
I had no answer to make, but sequined that I snould be sutfered to pass on. 
‘A spy,a spy! down with him!’ was the exclamation of a dozen voices.— 
Arush was made upon me, and notwithstanding my struggle to break 
through, I was overwhelmed, grasped by the arms, and hurried into the 
entrance of a house in utter darkuess. I expected only a dagger in my heart, 
and from the muttered tones and words which escaped my captors, not 
one of whom could J discern, I seemed evidently about to encounter the fate 
of the spy which they deemed me. But convinced that nothing was to be 
gained ty submission, I loudly demanded by what right I was seized, 
declared myself a member of Parliament, and threatened them with the 
qupoces vengeance of the law, for obstructing me in the performance of my 
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This announcement evidently had its effect, at least in changing the 
subject of their consultation; and, after another whisper, one of their num- 
ber stepped up to me, and said that I must follow him. My refusal brought 
the group again round me, and I was forced down the stairs, and through a 
succession of airless and ruined vaults, until we reached a massive door.— 
There a signal was given, and was answered from within; but the door 
continued closed. 

My emotions during all this period were agonizing. I might not have 
felt more than others that fear of death which belongs to human nature; but 
death, in darkness, without the power of a struggle, or the chance of my fate 
being ever accounted for; death by the hands of assassins, and ina spot 
of obscure butchery, was doubly appalling. But an hour before, I had 
been the first man in the country, and now what was I? an unhappy object 
of ruffian thirst of blood, destined to die in a charnel, and be tossed among 
the rubbish of ruffian hands, to moulder unknown. Without condeacend- 
ing to implore, I now strongly attempted to reason with my captors on 
the atrocity of offering violence to a stranger, and on the —7 that 
they would gain more by giving me my “wey than they could possibly do 
by burying their knives in my bosom. But all was in vain. They made 
no reply. One conception alone was wanting to the torture of the time; 
and it came. I heard through the depth of the vaults the sound of a 
charch clock striking ‘eight.’ It was the very hour which had been agreed 
on for commencing the debate of the night’ What must be thought of my 
absence? What answer could be made toany enquiry for my presence ? 
What conceivable escape could my character as a minister have from the 
charge of scandalous neglect, or more scandalous pusillanimity ; from treach- 
ery to my friends, or from an utter insensibility to personal name and offi- 
cial honour in myself? The thought had nearly deprived me of my senses. 
The perspiration of mental torment ran down my face. I stamped the 
ground, and would have dashed my forelead against the wall, had not the 
whole group instantly clung round me. A few moments more of this 
wretchedness, and [ must have died; but the door at length was cautiously 
opened, and | bounded in. 

Atalong narrow table, on which werea few lights, andseveral books 
and rolls of paper, sat about twenty men, evidently of the lower order, 
though one or two exhibited a marked superiority to the rest. A case of 
pistols lay on the table, which had probably been breught out on the signal 
of my arrival : and in the corners of the room, or rather vault, were several 
muskets and other weapons piled against the wall. From the obvious dis- 
turbance of the meeting, I was clearly an unwelcome guest; and, after a 
general sweep of the papers off the table, and a whisper which communi- 
cated to the chairman the circumstances of my capture, I was asked my 
name, and ‘why I had intruded on their meeting?’ To the latter question 
my reply was an indignant demand, ‘why my liberty had been infringed 
on!’ To the former, I gave my uame and office at full length, and in a 
tone of authority. No announcement could have been more startling. The 
president actually bounded from his chair; others plucked out knives and 
pistols; all looked pallid aiid thunderstruck. With the first minister of the 
realm in this cavern of conspirators, every life of whom was in peril of the 
axe; my presence among them was like the dropping ofa shell into a pow- 
der magazine. 

But the dismay soon passed ; their native daring returned, and T saw that 
my fate hung once more on the balance. After a brief consultation, and 
many a gloomy glance at their prisoner, the president summed up the opin- 
ion of the board. ‘You must be sensible, sir,’ said he, addressing me, ‘ that 
in times like the present, every man must be prepared to make sacrifices for 
his cause. The call of Ireland has summoned us here, that call isirresistible ; 
and whatever may be our feelings, for you, sit, Who have been brought in- 
to this place w holly without our desire, the interests of a great country, de- 
termined to be free, must not be putin competition with the life of any in- 
dividual, be his rank what it may.’ He paused, but a general murmur of 
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oluts of debate in the shape of points of lon- | 


applause showed the full approval of his grim auditory. ‘ You, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, with the solemnity of a judge passing sentence, ‘are one great ob 
stacle to the possession of our public rights. You are aman of talents and 
| courage, and so much the more dangerous to the patriot cause. You would 
| disdain our folly, if we threw away the chance which fortune has put into 
our hands;—you must die. If we were in your power, the scaffold would 
| be our portion. You are now in ours, aud the question between us is de- 
cided.’ Ifelt, from his tone, that all remonstrance was useless; and I 
‘ scorned to supplicate. ‘Do as you will,’ Lindignantly exclaimed. ‘I make 








butone request. It is, that no imputation shall be suffered to rest on my 
memory ; that the manner of my death shall be made known; and that no 
man shall ever be suffered to hots that I died a coward or atraitor.’ ‘It 
shall be done,’ slowly pronounced the president. I heard the click of a trig- 
ger, and looking up at the sound, saw one of the sitters at this board of ter- 
ror, without moving from his place, deliberately levelling it at my head. I 
closed my eyes. 'n the next instant, I | a scuffle; the pistol was 
knocked out of his hand, anda voice hurriedly exclaimed, ‘ Are you allmad ? 
For what purpose is this butchery?) Whom are you about to murder? Do 
you want to bring a curse upon our cause!’ All rose in confusion; but the 
stranger made but one spring to the spot where I stood, and fixing his eyes 
on me with astonisliment, loud! repeated my name. As the light fell om 
him, I recollected at once though his hat was deeply drawn over his eyes, 
and a huge cloak was wrapped round him, palpably for the purpose of con- 
cealment, the rebel leader whom I had so strangely met before. He turn- 
ed to thetable. ‘And is it in this infamous way,’ he fiercely exclaimed, 
‘that you show your love of liberty? Is it in blood that you are to dip your 
charter ; is it in making every man of common sense despise, and every 
man of humanity abhor you, that you are to seek fur popular good-will ? 
Down with your weapons! The first man who dares to use them, I declare 
a traitor to his country!’ His energy made an impression; and giving me 
his hand, which, even in that anxious moment, 1 could perceive to as 
cold as stone, he pronounced the words, ‘Sir, you are free!’ But for this 
they were not prepared ; aud some exclamations rose, in which they seem- 
to regard him as false to the cause, and the words—‘ sold,’ and ‘ traitor’— 
were more than once audible. He flamed out at the charge, and passionate- 
ly demanded proofs. He then touched another string. ‘Now listen to 
what I have to tell you, and then call me traitor, if you will. You are in the 
jaws of ruin. I have bat just discovered that Government has obtained 

nowledge of your meeting; aud that within five minutes every man of you 
will be arrested. I flew to save you: now judge of my honour to the cause. 
You have only to make your escape, and thank the chance which has rescu- 
ed your lives.’ Still my safety was not complete. There were furious 
spirits among them, who talked of revenge for the blood already shed, and 
graver spirits who insisted on my being kept as a hostage. But my pro- 
tector declaimed so powerfully on the folly of exacting terms from me under 
duress; on the wisdom of appealing to my generosity in case of reverses; 
and, above all, on the certainty of their falling into the hands of authority, 
if they wasted their time in quarrelling as to my disposal; that he again 
brought them to a pause. A loud knocking at the door of one of the distant 
vaults, and a sound like the breaking down of the wall, gave a sudden suc- 
cess to his argument, and the meeting, snatching up their papers and wea- 
pons, glided away as silently as so many shadows. 

I naturally attempted to thank my protector, but he put his finger to his 
lip and pointed to the quarter from which the police were apparently forc- 
ing their way into the subterranean. This was clearly a time of peril for 
himself as well as his associates, and I followed him silently through the 
windings of this hideous locale. We shortly reached the open air, and I 
cannot describe the solemn and grateful sense with which I saw the sky 
above my head, the lights glimmering in the windows, and felt that I was 
once more in the land of the living. My conductor led me within sight of 
the dvor of the House of Commons, and, witha slight pressure of the hand, 
turned from me, and was lost among the crowd. I rushed in, exhausted, 
overpowered, sinking with apprehension of the evil which might have been 
done in my absence, and Siochient at the shame which probably awaited 
me. 

But I was fortunately disappointed. By some means, which I could nev- 
er subsequently ascertain, a rumour of my seizure had reached the House ; 
and the strongest alarm was excited by the dread of my assassination. The 
commencement of the debate was suspended. Opposition, with the digni- 
fied courtesy which distinguished their leaders,even proposed the adjourn- 
ment of ther motion ; the messengers of the House were dispatched in all 
directions to bring some tidings of me; and I had afterwards the satisfac- 
tion to find that none imputed my absence to any motive unbecoming my 
personal and official honour. Thus, when I entered the House, nervous 
with apprehension, I was received with a general cheer; my colleagues 
crowded round me with enquiries and congratulations ; members crossed 
from the opposite benches to express their welcome. The galaxy of the liv- 
ing and the lovely in the gallery, which the expectation of the great debate 
had filled with all the fashionable portion of the capital, chiefly, too, in full 
full dress, as was the custom of the time, glanced down approvingly on me ; 
and, when at last I took my seat, I felt myself flattered by being the centre 
of one of the most pac wef and interesting assemblies in the world. 

The House was at length hushed, and Grattan rose. 1 cannot revert to 
the memory of that extraordinary man, without a mixture of admiration and 
melancholy—admiration for his talents, and melancholy for the feeling that 
such talents should expire with the time, and be buried in the common dust 
of the sepulchre. As a senatorial orator, he was incontestibly the greatest 
whom I have ever heard. With but little pathos, and with no pleasantry, I 
never heard any man so universally, perpetually, and powerfully, command 
the attention of the House. There was the remarkable peculiarity in his 
language, that while the happiest study of others is to conceal their art, his 
simplicity had the manner of art. It was keen, concentrated, and polished, 

by nature. His element was grandeur; the plainest conception in his hands, 
assumed 4 loftiness and power which elevated the mind of his hearers, as 
much as it convinced their reason. As it was said of Michael Angelo, that 
every touch of his chisel was life, and that he struck out features and forms 
from the marble with the power of a creator, Grattan’s mastery of high con- 
ceptions was so innate, that he invested every topic with a sudden magni- 
tude, which gave the most casual things a commanding existence to the 
pulareye. It was thus, that the grievance of a casual impost, the delin- 
quencies of a police, the artifices of an election, or the informalities of a 
measure of finance, became under his hand historic subjects, immortal themes 
splendid features, and recollections of intellectual triumph. If the Pyramids 
were built to contain the dust of nameless kingsand sacrificed cattle, his elo- 
soeee erected over materials equally transitory, memorials equally imper- 
ishable. 

His style has been criticised, and has been called affected and epigram- 
matic. But, what is style to the true orator? His triumph is effect—what 
is to him its compound? What is it to the man who has the thunderbolt in 
his hands, of what various, nay, what earthly—nay, what vaporous, material 
it may beformed? Its blaze, its rapidity, and its penetration, are its essen- 
tial value; and smiting, piercing. and consuming, it is the instrument of ir- 
resistible power. 

But Grattan was an orator by profession, and the only one of his day. The 
great English speakers adopted oratory simply as the means of their public 
superiority. Pitt’s was the oratory ofa ruler of empire; with Fox, oratory 
was the strong, massive, and yet flexible instrument of a leader of i 
But with Grattan it was a faculty, making a portion of the man, scarcely 
connected with external things, and neither curbed nor guided by the ne- 
cessities of his political existence. 1f Grattan had been born among the back- 
woodsmen, he would have been an orator, and have been persuasive amon 
the men of the hatchet and the rifle. Wherever the tongue of man coul 
have given superiority, or the flow and vigour of conception could have giv- 
en ee, he would have attained eminence and dispensed delight. If 
he had not found an audience, he would have addressed the torrents and 
the trees; he would have sent forth his voice to the inaccessible mountains, 
and have appealed to the inscrutable stars. It is admitted, that in the suffer- 
ing condition of Ireland, he had a prodigious opportunity ; but, among thou- 
sands of bold, ardent, and intellectual men, what is his praise who alone 
rushes to their front, and seizes the opportunity? The English rule over 
the sister country has been charged sometimes as tyranny, which was a li- 
bel; and sometimes as injustice, which was an error; but it had an unhappy 
quality which embraced the evils of both—it was invidious. The only map 
of Ireland which lay before the English cabinet of the eighteenth century, 
was the map of the sixteeuth—a chart spotted with the gore of many battles, 
not the ton Ulsedly that they were obscure; and disfigured with huge, dis- 
coloured spaces of barbarism. They forgot the lapse of time, and that time 
had since covered the graves of the past with a living race, and was filling up 
the swamps of the wilderness with the vigour and the passions of a new and 
glowing people. They still governed on the guidance of the obsolete map, 
and continued to administer a civilized nation with the only sceptre fit for 
barbarism—the sword. By a similar misconception, whiie they declared 
the islands one indivisible empire, they governed them on the principle of 
eternal separation. No [rishman was ever called across the narrow strait 
between the two countries, to take a share in the offices, or enjoy the hon- 
ours of England. Irish ambition, thwarted in its own country, might wan- 
der for ever, like Virgil’s unburied ghosts, on the banks of the Irish Chan- 
nel, without a hope of passing that political Styx. The sole connexion of 
the islands was between Whitehall and the Castle—between power and 
placemen—between cabinets and viceroys. It never descended to the level 
ofthe nation. It was a slight and scarcely visible communication, a gal- 
vanic wire, significant only at the extremities, instead of a public language 
and human association—instead of a bond of heart with heart—an amalga- 
mation of people with people. Posterity will scarcely believe that the neg- 
lect of unity 5 wet have so nearly approached to the study of separation. 
Even the coin of the twe countries was differeut in impress and in value— 
the privileges of trade were different—tlie tenure of property was different 
—the regulations of the customs (things which penetrate through all ranks) 
were different—and a whole army of revenue officers were embodied tocar- 








ry on those commercial hostilities. The shores of the * Sister Islands,’ pre- 
sented to each other the view of rival frontiers, and the passageo a fragment 
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of Irish produce was as impracticable as if it had been contraband of 
“it was Grattan who first broke down this barrier, and he thus renderod 
the mighty service of doubling the strength of the empire; perhaps render- 
ed the still mightier service of averting its separation and its ruin. As the 
nation had grown strong, it had grown sullen; its disgust was ripening into 
wrath ; and its sense of injury might speedily have sought its relief in na- 
tional revenge. And yet it is only justice to acknowledge that this evil 
arose simply from nagtgnoe on the part of England; that there was no de- 
sign of tyranny, none of the capriciousness of superiority, none of the sultan 
spirit in the treatment of the rayah. But no minister had yet started up in 
e English councils capable of the boldness of throwing open the barrier ; 
none of intellectual stature sufficient to look beyond the old partition wall 
of the countries; no example of that statesmanlike sagacity which discovers 
in the present the shape of the future, and pierces the mists, which, to infe- 
rior minds, ee near into giant size, while they extinguish the dis- 
tant altogether. But no man can ever write the annals of England, without 
a growing consciousness that magnanimity has been the instinct of her do 
minion ; that she has been liberal on rinciple, and houest by nature ; that 
even in the chilliest and darkest hour of her sovereignty, this influence has ex- 
isted unimpaired, and like gravitation on the globe, that it has accompanied 
and impelled her, day aud night alike, through the whole circuit of her proud 
and powerful career. . 
This was the glorious period of Grattan’s public life. His task, by univer- 
sal confession, was the noblest that could be enjoined on man, and he sus 
tained it with powers fitted to its nobleness. On the later portion of his his- 
tory I have no desire totouch. The most hazardous temptation of early 
eminence is the fondness which it generates for perpetual publicity. The 
almost preternatural trial of human fortitude is, to see faction with its vul- 
and easy triumph seizing the fame, which was once to be won only by 
e purest and rarest achievements of patriotism. When the banner which 
had flamed at the head of the nation on their march to Right, and which was 
consigned to the hand of Grattan as its legitimate bearer, was raised again, 
in aday threatening the subversion of every throne of Europe; he exhibited 
a jealousy of his obscure competitors, unworthy of his reiown. But he did 
not join in their procession. He was unstained. If he felt the avarice of 
ambition, he exhibited no decay of that original dignity of nature, which, in 
his — nonage, had made him the leader of bearded men, and a model 
to the maturity of his country’s virtue. . 
On this night he spoke with remarkable power, but in a style wholly dis- 
tinct from his former appeals to the passions of the House. His accents, 
usually sharp and high, were now lingering and low : his fiery grcerae. | 
was solemn and touching, and even his gesture, habitually wild, distorted, 
and pantomimical, was subdued and simple. He seemed to labour under 
an unavowed impression of the share which the declamatory zeal of his par- 
ty had to lay to its charge in the national peril. But I never saw more ex- 
—— evidence of his genius, than on this night of universal consternation. 
is language, ominous and sorrowful, bad the force of an oracle, and 
was listened to like an oracle. No eye or ear strayed from him for 
@ moment, while he wandered dejectedly among the leading events of 
the time, throwing a brief and gloomy light over each in passing, 
as if he carried a funeral lamp in his hand, and was straying among 
tombs. This was to mea wholly new aspect of his extraordinary fa- 
culties. I had regarded rapidity, brilliancy, and bolduess of thought, as his 
inseparable attributes; but his speech was now a magnificent elegy. I had 
seen him, when he furnished my mind almost with the image of some of 
those men of might and mystery, sent to denounce the guilt, and heap coals 
of fire on the heads of nations. He now gave me the image of the prophet, 
lamenting over the desolation which he had once proclaimed, and deprecat- 
ing less the crimes than the calamities of the land of his nativity. I never 
was more struck with the richness and variety of his conceptions, but their 
sadness was sublime. Again, I desire to guard against the supposition, that 
I implicitly did ee , to either his talents or his political views. From 
the latter, I often and deeply dissented; in the former I could often perceive 
the infirmity that belongs even to the highest natural powers. He was no 
‘ faultless monster.’ I am content to recollect him as a first-rate human be- 
ing. He had enemies, and may have them still. But all private feelings 
are hourly more and more extinguished in the burst of praise, still ascend- 
ing round the spot where his dust is laid. Time does ultimate justice to all, 
and while it crumbles down the fabricated fame, only clears and separates 
the solid renown from the common level of things. “The foibles of human 
character pass away. The fluctuations of the human features are forgotten 
in the fixed majesty of the statue ; and the foes of the living man unite in 
carrying the memorial of the mighty dead to its place in that temple, where 
posterity comes to refresh its spirit, and elevate its nature, with the worship 
of genius and virtue. 
—_——@——— 
SCENES OF THE CIRCASSIAN WAR. 
FYROM THE GERMAN NARRATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
PUNISHMENT OF AN HOSTILE AUL (VILLAGE).* 
The war now being carried on by the Russians against those various 
tribes of the Caucasian highlands, who are generally known in Europe by 


the erroneous appellation of Tscherkessen, or Circassians, is less a war of 


ag. ion than one of defence against the incursions into the Russian territory, 
this side of the Kuban (the north), of those numerous tribes of mountaineers, 
differing essentially amongst themselves in language and habits of living. 
Few readers would feel an interest in knowing the various names of these 
nations, we shall, therefore, designate all the warriors of the Caucasus by 
the name of Tscherkessen (Circassians), which is generally applied to them 
in Europe. For the last forty-five years the river Kuban has formed the 
frontier between the Russian territory and a tract of neutral ground which 
extends from the opposite bauk of the river to the high mountain-ranges.— 
Along the entire length of the frontier fortified Cossack villages (Stanitzen) 
have been built at intervals of twenty wersts from one another (about 12 1-2 
English miles). Between these villages are fortified posts, and in the in- 
tervals between these smaller forts piquets are posted, which, however, fall 
back on the forts in the night-time. The armed force employed in the de- 
fence of this frontier amounts altogether to about 128,000 men. The exist- 
ence of precautionary measures like these will serve to show that a con- 
stant state of watchfulness must be necessary, in order to preserve the peace- 
able inhabitants of the country against the predatory incursions of the Tscher- 
kessen ; and in despite of which they frequently succeed in crossing the Ku- 
ban, driving away whole herds of cattle, and making numbers of prisoners: 
in the former of which species of robbery they, like the Cossacks, possess an 
almost incredible dexterity. 
The most usual sign of an impending hostile foray is an uncommon degree 
of stillness on the opposite bank of the river ; for then the howling of the 
wolves is uo longer heard in the thick forest districts. Should it be found 
impossible to prevent the enemy from crossing over, the next object to be 
aimed at is to surround them on the Russian side of the river, or to pursue 
them to the other bank, and endeavour to cut off their retreat to the moun- 
tains. Should this also fail, an expedition is sent into their territory, for the 
purpose of inflicting punishment on them. As the Tscherkessen move 
only by night the greatest difficulty consists in finding out and following up 
their track, as in the Indian warfare of Western America. Should the riv- 
er-banks be ane Sere is seldom much difficulty in ascertaining the direc- 
tion of their march ; but where the ground is covered with long grass every 
trace soon yy eee For this reason continuous chains of small stones are 
laidso as to hold down the long blades of grass ; and when these stones are 
displaced the grass rises again, and shows that some one must have passed 
threugh. In this way we sometimes succeed in tracking them, and cutting off 
their retreat to the mountains ; more especially as on such occasions their hor- 
Ses are generally much tired, whilst those of the Russians are still fresh. They, 
however, sometimes succeed in getting clear off to their own villages, 
with all their booty ; and it thus, as we have already said, beeomes necessa- 
ry to punish them: for the constant repetition of such forays is only to be 
prevented by the dread of retaliation. 
elmannn = = these successful ex editions of the Tscherkessen 
Aiiinceme ~~ in ascertaining the district from whence the plun- 
ad thie Titans . a or ravines which led to these were quite unknown 
A. + phe ere are generally some Tscherkessen to be found 
who are ready. lor money’s sake, to act as guides. The General despatched 
one of these men to the place in question, giving him a large silver watch 
with the Instructions to make his way alone to the enemy's aul 
(village), marching exactly as if he were leading a body of troops 
and making the necessary pauses at the passage of rivers, defiles, &c., then, 
on his return, to report exactly how often the hands of the watch had gone 
round in the interval. The chief thing to be aimed at i : editions 
. ‘ hing nsuch expeditions 
is to calculate the march so as to bring up your detachment to the enemy's 
aul at least half an hour before sunrise. On the return of the guide it y" 
found in this instance, by calculating the number of hours which he h he > 
ployed in performing the journey, that the distance was too great tob : ot 
over in one night. General Sass, therefore, gave orders for setting pny! + 
very evening, and making a forced march the whole night, so as to arrive be 
fore day break at a ravine which the guide had pointed out as a good bivou- 


* This narrative was compiled from the dictation of a Russian, who w as 
an eye-witness of all the scenes related ; which will account for the expres- 
sion of certain opinions with which the British public are little likely ie 
sympathise. I have, as a translator, carefully avoided the slightest altera- 
tion. —TransLaton , 





ac during the daytime. The whole day was passed in this hiding-place in 
the most perfect silence, as is usual on such occasions. The soldiers are 
neither allowed to cook or smoke, to sing, or speak above their breath; nor 
dare a word of command be given, as the slightest noise would suffice to at- 
tract the attention of the hostile mountaineers. For this same reason an 
horse which has the habit of snorting loudly is forthwith killed by the Cos- 
sacks, as being unfit tor service on this frontier. , . 

Immediately after sunset the signal for marching was given, and we pro- 
ceeded forwards into the mountains with the greatest possible speed and 
least imaginable noise. Some friendly Tscherkessen in alliance with us 
formed the avant-garde; immediately after these General Sass, cn his white 
horse, followed by a Cossack, who carried his Pipe, sabre, and fowling- 
piece (he always goes unarmed); after him came the officers of the staff, 
and immediately in their rear a detachment of Cossacks (1200 strong); then 
a weak infantry battalion (500 rank and file), and a light battery of four 
guns, with the necessary train. The rapidity with which the avant-garde 
moved forwards, and ‘the narrowness of the defiles aud rocky paths, soon 
spun out our column to a.disproportionate length. General Sass seemed 
not to take the least notice of this. as on suck occasions he disregardsall lo- 
cal obstructions, and has often declared that he would continue his march un- 
til he made his point, although he should only reach it with his avant-garde. 
Hurrying thus onwards we came to an immensely stee rocky cliff, up 
which our almost impracticable narrow path wound, so that we were fre- 
quently obliged to ride single file. At a sudden turnof this path a large 
cliff projected so much over the road that it appeared impossible for even a 
single horseman to make good his passage, much less that we should be 
able to get the cannon which we were obliged to take with us round the 
cliff. The guns were, therefore, halted at the broadest part of the path and 
pelle dy sh their carriages, which latter were canted over on their 
sides, and thus carried round, where they were again setup. The guns 
themselves, which could not be well laid hold of, were slung on cloaks, as 
if ina hammock, and were carried round the projecting angle, each by 
twelve men. One can imagine how much precaution and silence were 
necessary to be observed on this occasion, where the slightest false step of 
one individual bearer would have plunged all the others, together with 
their burden, into the abyss beneath ; in addition to which must be consid- 
ered the fear of destroying the entire detachment by aa accident of this kind: 
for had the slightest noise discovered our presence to the ever vigilant ene- 
my, they would have immediately blocked up the pass with masses of rock 
detached from the clifis above, whd thus precluded every possibility of es- 
—_ Everything, however, was got safely round the cliff, andon the other 
side we pressed forwards quickly in the sharp even pace peculiar to the 
mountain-horses of the district. We soon afterwards passed so close to an aul 
(village), that we could hear the lowing of cows and barking of dogs. Fortu- 
nately the inhabitants did not get wind of our presence; the General, howev- 
er, deemed it prudent to leave behind two friendly Tscherkessen, to act asa 
guard, It was now near dawn, when suddenly the leader of the party lift- 
ed up his hand, which signal was immediately repeated by each in succes- 
sion, so that in an instant the entire party were halted; the next moment all 
had dismounted, without one’s having ened the slightest noise. No one 
but an eye-witness can form an ideaof the noiselessness with which every 
movement is performed ; the whole of the arms and clothing, as also the ac- 
coutrements of both man and horse, are so contrived that nothing clanks or 
makes a noise. 

There was an almost spectral silence around us. The General came up 
to me, and with one hand forced me to lie down, while with the other he 
eg towards the east, where the approaching dawn already began to 
ight up the margin of the sky; whilst everything in the —_ ravine in 
which we stood was still clothed in the blackest shades of night. 1 now 
perceived, at about two hundred paces before us, on a sma!! eminence, the 
shadowy figures of two Abasechen (a tribe of the Caucasus), standing out 
in relief against the light part of the horizon, and immediately afterwards 1 
heard them converse with one another. There were probably but few 
such novices in mountain warfare as myself present on this occasion, who 
would have required to bave an object of this kind pointed out to them.— 
The eyes of the Tscherkessen and Cossacks are so sharp, and so constantly 
wandering about in all directions in search of something to discover, that I 
am certain every individual had already seen the cause of the signal at the 
moment in which it was made. From the conversation of the two Abase- 
chen it was evident that they had heard a noise, but that they disagreed as 
to the cause which had frre it; one asserted it to be the advance of a 
— of Russians,—the other thought wild boars had made a noise in the 
ong grass Had they known the truth, a shot fired would have conveyed 
the alarm from one aul to another; and as, according to the General’s calcu- 
lation, ourinfantry could not have as yet arrived at the dangerous passage 
before mentioned, it was evident to him that the lives of the whole oe 
ment depended on silencing these two videttes of the enemy. At a signal 
from the General two young men in grey coats approached him silently ; 
they were twin-brothers, and had been educated by him. After his havin 
whispered them afew words they threw themselves flat on the ground, an 
disappeared in the thicket on the side of the pathway. Every eye was now 
directed eastward, and fixed with most nervous anxiety on the two Abase- 
chen, who, not hearing any further noise, had sat themselves down on the 
top of the hill. Soonafterwards one of them stood up and seemed to listen. 
Suddenly we perceived something black move up towards him,—there was 
then heard a short stifled choking noise, and he fell to the ground. At the 
same moment we could perceive the man who had remained sitting strug- 
gle fora moment with another, and then sink back into the grass. The 
twin-brothers now stood up on the spot, remained there for a moment, and 
then hastened back to say that the danger was past ! 

‘ Trogai’ (Forwards), said the General, in alow but distinct voice, and 
forwards we went at an increased pace, in order to make up for the lost 
time. The light now became gradually stronger, and we soon reached a 
plateau, hanging over the edge of which, and below us, we caught a sight 
of the object of our march. We could perceive some fires still a-light; a 
sure sign that the enemy (!) unconscious of our approach, had betaken them- 
selves to restin full security. Meanwhile the leading hundred Cossacks had 
formed line, and were ordered to advance carefully down the slope, and 
surround the one side of the village, whilst another sotrijia (one hundred) 
were ordered to dismount and enclose the other side on foot. The 
General then sat down quietly on a stone, and ordered a lighted pipe to be 
brought to him. In reply to my query of what was next to be done? ‘The 
dogs will themselves give the signal for the attack.’ 1 did not understand 
the meaning of this until, on the appearance of the first rays of the sun, the 
voice of the Moollah was heard calling to morning prayer, which served the 
Russians as a signal for the attack. This commenced with a general volle 
from all the Cossacks, and the moment afterwards, the thorn-hedge which 
surrounded the village was escaladed, and the gate (which did not open side- 
ways as in Europe, ‘but was lifted up like a trap door) battered in. The 
Tscherkessen were, however, soon completely on the alert, and those scenes 
of butchery usual and inevitable on such occasions now took place. Some 
of the males fought their way through, and escaped to the woods; the 
women and children were hastily tumbled into the waggons on top of one- 
another. The oxen, horses, and sheep, were then driven out of the inclo- 
sures, and we immediately commenced our retreat. We soon saw single 
horsemen, afterwards more numerous bodies of cavalry, who kept hovering 
about our flanks, on the declivities of the mountains, which were now cov- 
ered with snow. The General answered my question of “* What this might 
mean?” by saying, that I would ascertain quite soon enough the meaning 
of this activity. When we returned to the difficult passage already alluded 
to, we found it occupied by our infantry, who covered our retreat for about 
four wersts farther, until we arrived at a large open glade in a level part of 
the forest; this space was about four hundred paces in diameter, and had 
been previously kxed on as a rendezvous for the entire force. 


General Sass had now at length an opportunity of exhibiting the kindli- 
ness! and philanthropy !! of his character, which formed the most remarka- 
ble contrast with the iron indifference of his manner during the march and 
the combat which had succeeded to it. The prisoners, who, in the extreme 
hurry, had been huddled into the carts like so much luggage, were now 
carefully unloaded ; the children were restored to their mothers, the naked 
received clothing, pelissess were distributed, and soft beds made for those 
of the better class. Amongst them was a princess, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the daughter of an Abasech chief, who acted the principal part in an in- 
teresting episode which took place towards the close of the expedition, 
and to which I shall return again. Immediately after our arrival at the 
place of rendezvous, General Sass ordered four gunshots to be fired (his 
usual challenge to combat), the echoes of which rolling far and wide through 
the mountains—Sass Wgaraeh! i.e , Sass is in the mountains. Whilst the 
soldiers were cooking their millet-soup, for which, for want of water, they 
were obliged to use snow, and whilst an excellent soup was being prepar- 
ed for us with wine and sago, of which we had an abundant store, I again 
asked the General who or what all these horsemen were whom we had 
previously seen in the mountains; and instead of giving me a direct answer, 
he replied by another question, ‘How many Tscherkessen may there be, 
according to your calevletion, in the surrounding woods?” I now, to m 
great surprise, heard that the horsemen in question had summoned all the 
inhabitants of the auls belonging to that district, and that at this moment 
there lay in the forest around us at least ten thousand men ready for action. 
On receiving this intelligere, I looked about me more carefully, and soon 
perceived a chain of our sharpshooters posted round about us. and at a dis- 
tance of one hundred paces from the edge of the wood, every one of these 





men, lying in some picturesque attitude, covered by a tree or bush, held his 


rifle pointed to the thicket. Immediately the first shot fell, it was followed 
by a tremendous discharge of small arms ; the General took off his cap, and 
salnting in the most friendly manner possible, said ‘ Mihsti prossim,” (You 
are welcome, ) the usual expression in Russia when giving an invitation. Ov 
our side, everything remained perfectly quiet, not a single shot was fired in 
reply even toasecond volley of the omen The Tscherkessen, disappoint- 
ed in the hope of throwing us into disorder, now came out of the thicket, 
and as their grisly countenances became visible amongst the leafless trees, 
each of our sharpshooters took deliberate aim, and in a moment an immense 
number of the enemy drepped lifeless to the ground. They then withdrew 
somewhat farther into the wood, and eapoonenty renewed their attacks, 
by which they caused us some loss, — 1 they were not able to com- 
pel us to break up our encampment until all the soldiers had finished their 
meal and rested themselves. ; 

We now saw acouple of hundred horsemen assembled in a small glade 
of the forest; their movements showed plainly that they were employed in 
encouraging one another to attack us hand to hand. F ifty Cossacks were 
immediataly despatched against them, and in their rear were sted our 
four guns. The Tscherkessen, with loud yells, and brandishing their schas- 
chiki (sabres), immediately rode at the Cossacks, who opening to the right 
and left, retired, seowing, een brave horsemen to be surprised by a tremen- 
dous volley of grape. Man and horse wounded and overthrown, formed an 
oeelekie mass of confusion, which arrested the charge of these who fol- 
lowed. After the first panic had subsided, the enemy picked up their dead 
and wounded, and with expressions of impotent rage, retreated into the 
thicket. Several such pra were repeated with the same want of suc- 
cess, and at last the signal for our retreat was given. But now we were 
obliged to provide means for carrying off our dead and wou nded ; the dead 
were thrown over the horses backs, for, in those countries, to leave your dead 
behind is considered the greatest possible disgrace and infamy ; the wound- 
ed were placed in a peculiar kind of horse-litter adapted to the narrow 
mountain paths of the country ; two poles, connected togethor by twisted 
branches, ion the litter, and are stuck through the stirrup-irons of two hor- 
ses, one of which goes before the other. The detachment of Cossacks, with 
the prisoners in the centre, followed the dead and wounded, while the cat 
tle, driven by another party of Cossacks, formed the tail of the main body, 
on both flanks of which a body of skirmishers moved, the General himself 
bringing up the rear with his best troops. Thus we proceeded, constantly 
fighting, attacking, and being attacked, until we got out of the mountains, 
and into the level country, where the Tscherkessen usually desist from fur- 
ther pursuit, having learned from experience, that in an open terrein, they 
have no chance whatever against our disciplined troops. 

THE CAPTIVE PRINCESS. 

Amongst the prisoners whom we had taken during the above-described 
expedition, was, as has been already mentioned, a young girl belonging to 
the family of one of the most powerful chiefs of the A basechen. During 
the retreat she was placed on her own horse, and given in charge to a trus- 
ty Tscherkess, who was to be her guard, and to whom the General gave the 
strictest charge to watch over the safety of his prisoner. The entire figure 
of the maiden was concealed ina large white cloth, which she held wrap- 
ped round her in such a way that nothing was visible beyond her large blue 
eyes, which frequently turned towards the snow-clad mountains with an ex- 
pression of the Sespent sadness; she never deigned to cast a look on those 
who surrounded her, nor did she appear in the least dispirited, but rode si- 
lently in a proud attitude, ahead of the other prisoners. Her manner attrac- 
ted the General’s observation ; he suspected the fair maiden’s intentions, and. 
repeated his orders to the guide not to let her out of his sight for a moment. 
After having passed several smaller mountain streams without accident, we 
arrived at the Chodsa, whose swollen stream rolled its waves, roaring and 
foaming, into the valley below ; with difficulty, a ford was found, in which 
the water reached to the middle of the saddle skirts ; the avant-garde cross- 
ed without difficulty, but when the artillery was to follow, one cannon and 
an ammunition tumbril fell inte the water; it cost many hours of hard la- 
bour to get these out again, and over to the other bank. In the meanwhile, 
another ford had been found higher up the river, where, in order to save 
time, the prisoners were taken across. We remained at the lower ford, 
where our attention was engrossed by the sunk cannon, when suddenly we 
heard a short cry, and saw a white body, followed by adark one, shoot past us, 
on the foaming flood, with the rapidity of lightning; it was the Abasechian 
princess and her guard; she had ioete herself from horseback into the mid- 
dle of the river. Fortunately, the Chodsa divides itself here into two branch- 
es, one of which was shallow enough to allow the Tscherkess guard to get 
bottom, when he and the fugitive had been swept into it, and he was thus 
enabled to save her who had been committed to his charge; he was, how- 
ever, very near perishing in the waves, for when he outswam the young girl, 
and attempted to lay hold on her, she pushed him back, and finding he would 
not let go his hold, she then endeavoured to drag him to the bottom with 
herself; he had great difficulty in extricating himself, and catching hold of 
her long floating hair till he made good his footing, when they were immedi- 
ately brought over to the other bank of the river from the shallow spot on 
which they stood. 

Here she stood, like astatue of Mercury!—her veil was gone, her hands 
were crossed on her breast, and her dripping garments clung close to her 
form ; an exceedingly beautiful girl, with downcast eyes and fair hair, pale 
and motionless, except when she, from time to time, raised her hand to her 
forehead to push bask her long tresses, which hung dripping over her shoul- 
ders. It was a moment which I shall never forget, and despite of the great 
excitement caused by the dangers and difficulties which they had just passed 
through, the most complete eee reigned amongst the men, who crowded 
in a circle round the lovely heroine. After General Sass had rivettefl his 
eyes on her for some time without speaking a word, he turned at length to 
one of the allied Tscherkess chieftams who stood near him, and demanded 
how many Russian prisoners the enemy would give in exchange for the mai- 
den? ‘Six,’ was the answer. ‘ Take her and bring me the Russians to- 
morrow.’ ‘The chieftain pressed his right hand to ‘his forehead, and then 
kissed it, the usual salution of the Tscherkessen ; he then threw himself on 
his horse, ordered the ransomed girl to be placed on another, caught hold of 
her rein, and led her back across the river. From her, not a single look of 
gratitude. As she turned away, she measured the General from head to foot 
with her beautiful eyes, and wrapping herself up as before, disappeared from 
our gaze. The six Russian prisoners were returned the next morniag, as 
had been well understood from the promise of the chieftain. 

KARA MURZA GOES OVER TO THE RUSSIANS. 

One evening, near sunset, a Tscherkess prince, named Kara Muraza (i. e., 
the Black Chief), came out of the forest and approached our camp, with 
some thirty or forty followers, for the purpose of effecting the exchange of 
certain prisoners. Nothing can be more se than the dress of such 
a Tscherkessen chief ; over a tight-fitting lightly-wadded silk coat, of some 
gay colour, he wears a short surcoat of undyed cloth, open across the chest, 
but gathered tightly across the loins with a black leather girdle, mounted 
with silver; a dagger and pistol, attached to a massive silver chain, are stuck 
into this girdle in front, whilst a second pistol is secured in a holster of red 
cloth, ornamented with lace, which hangs obliquely across the back, so that 
the wearer can draw it in amoment with his right hand. The delicately-form- 
ed feetare clothed with Maroquin ae worn instead of boots, and 
these stockings are drawn on to the leg while damp, in order to make them 
fit more closely. On visits of ceremony, or other occasions of importance, 
the suite of a chief consists of his kunak (or brotherhood), and part of the 
usdar (young nobles doing duty). When these people come with a peacea- 
ble intention, they wear their woolly sheepskin caps pushed off their fore- 
heads, and they look peaceably about them. If their intentions be hostile, 
they pull the cap well down over their eyes, and shoot looks of defiance 
from under the long curly locks of wool which hang down over their fore- 
heads. In the same way, their mode of behaviour on dismounting is a sure 
index of their peaceable or hostile disposition. In the former case, they 
lead their horses together, and drawing the reins of one through the saddle 
bow of another, suffer them to run about coupled thus together ; otherwise, 
on dismounting, each man remains by his horse, and leaning his left arm on 
the saddle, he stands in statue-like stillness and sullen watchfulness. On this 
occasion, Kara Murza’s attendants appeared with their caps pulled over their 
brows, and remained +t imding by their horses. 

General Sass remained seated before kibitka (a sort of tent), quietly 
smoking his pipe, the only weapon which he habitually carries; but with- 
ont which he is never seen. He isa tall thin man, with solemn features, the 
calm expression of which is but seldom changed ; but it is easy to perceive 
when his anger has been awakened, as then a momentary red flush comes 
over the white of his eyes. His body is covered with wounds, especially one 
of his feet, the muscles of which are so shot away that it dangles loosely from 
his leg, when not braced by twa bands at the knee and ankle. But the 
Tscherkessen either know nothing of, or do not believe in, the existence of 
his wounds, and they are perfectly convinced of his being a demon and in- 
vulnerable. On Kara Murza’s nearer approach, the General advanced to 
meet him, and invited him into the kibitka: they both disappeared, and the 
General was as usual followed only by the interpreter, Alexei, a boy who 
had been long in captivity amongst the Tscherkessen. The business was 
soon transacted, as both are exceedingly upright and straightforward in the 
transaction of business. If we took the liberty of giving an example of per- 
fidy to these uncivilized people, they would soon become apt scholars, and 
from their natural acuteness, most certainly outwit us. 

Whenthe General came out of his kabitka, he, to our no small dismay, or, 





dered his white charger to be saddled and bridled, and led over to the horses 
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{the Tscherkessen, as if awaiting its rider, The Generals commanding on 
* :< frontier make it a point of honour io ride white horses, in order to show 
the enemy that they do not fear being remarked and recognized at 4 dis- 
tance. The cause of our uneasiness on this occasion was, that we os 
‘there was blood between them,’ to use an expression commonly em ry 
. the Circassian highlands. The day previous to this visit, there had been 
a kirmish, in which five of Kara Murza’s relations had fallen, one of them 
te the General’s own hand. Nothing short of his having been designated by. 
Jot could have induced the Prince to make a peaceable visit to the —_ 0 
his mortal enemy, who, according to the custom of the country, had - oon 
desiguated as a victim for the expiation of blood. When, therefore, the Gen- 
eral declared to Kara Murza that he was ready to escort him part of the pm 
home, the latter stared at him with astonishment ; and glancing at the 
jooks of his companions, declined the protfered courtesy. P 

‘ What wouldst thon do if I should visit thee ?” demanded the General. 

‘J would conduct thee back,’ was the brief answer. 

‘Then I shall now do the same.’ ; 

With these words Sass mounted his horse, and rode ahead ; Alexei was 
also obliged io accompany him on this ride ; for, except in very rare cases, 
the Russiaus Tscherkessea never communicate with ove another with- 
out an interpreter—to do otherwise is considered a compromise of one’s dig- 
nity Whilst the General rode a horse's length ahead, quietly smoking his 
ipe, and not even taking the trouble to look round him, a tempest was 
brewing in his rear, the threatening of whose aagroete onvetes poor Alexei 
with a celd perspiration. These wild men dared not give vent to their feel- 
ingsin the presence of their chieftain ; but their eyes rolled fearfully be- 
neath the long locks of their sheepskin caps, and their marked features ex- 

ressed the most violent rage: their right hands seemed to approach invo- 

Jantarily the handles of their pistols, which hung over their s oulders, and 
some act of violence seemed about to take place at every instant. General 
Sass smoked away as usual, and Kara Murza, riding up to him, earnestly 
begged of him to return—‘ I can answer for myself,’ he added, ‘ but not for 
my le.’ Instead of taking his advice, the General turned angrily on 
him, and demanded ‘ if he had any right to control his actions: he should 
mind his own business, and ought to be ashamed that his people were an- 
der snch bad discipline.’ 

‘ How lung is this to last?’ said the Tscherkess. | ‘ 

‘J shall accompany you to that tree, then,’ pointing to a large one which 
in the twilight was just visible on the verge of the horizon; and forward 
they went, without exchanging a word further. : 

Having arrived at the tree, General Sass quietly took his leave, and turn- 
ing his horse’s head, rode back to the camp, without once accelerating his 

ace. Wereceived him with the greatest delight, and on our making him 
reproaches, on account of this apparently useless foolhardiness, he interrupt- 
ed us, saying, ‘Iam much mistaken, or this will bear some good fruit. The 
next morning Kara Murza suddenly —_——- gain on horseback, but this 
time quite alone; his cap was raised from his forehead, and every trace of 
displeasure had disappeared. 

‘1 cannot fight against such a manasthou art. I am yours.’ 

‘Hold,’ said the General, ‘how dost thou intend to prove thy good 
faith ?’ 

‘I will give you hostages.’ 

‘Thou canst give me hostages, because thou well knowest that I would 
neither hang nor behead them, even shouldst thou betray me. — Give me 
another proof of thy sincerity—take a step which will set you forever at 
enmity with the neighbouring tribes.’ 

‘What shall I do ?’ said the Tscherkess, pale with rage at this want of 
confidence 

The General replied, ‘ Here is M. de T., whom I wish to send to General 
R.; conduct him so that he may, en route, have an opportunity of taking an 
accurate survey of all the mountains through which he is to pass, and bring 
him safe back to where we now are. 

The General well knew that such a step would for ever preclude the pos- 
sibility of his returning to the hostile tribes. _M. de T. was long since 
prepared for an undertaking of this kind ; he had allowed his beard to grow 
after the manner of the Tsherkessen, and wished, in case Kara Murza 
should enter isto his plan, to pass for a deafand dumb prisouer of one of the 
other tribes, a very difficult undertaking; for the customs of all these moun- 
tain races are so fixed, and their differeut modes of dressing themselves and 
carrying their weapons, although slight variations may exist, are so general- 
ly kuown to all the kindred tribes, that one must be very well acquainted 
with all the peculiarities of these people in order to be able to play such a 

art with any chance of success. On M. de T.’s side it required no small 
Sagres ofcourage and artifice to carry this plan into execution, but Kara 
Murza also exposed himself to the greatest danger in case of discovery ; nev- 
ertheless the latter acceded to the proposal, and fulfilled his promise in eve- 
ry particular. Since that period he has been a faithful ally of the Russians, 
has frequently fought for them, and even lost an eye in their service. With 
the most disinterested contempt of danger he delivered M. de T., who had 
been taken prisoner by the T'scherkessen in a second expedition of the same 
nature, on which he had ventured alone. 


GENERAL SASS AND DSCHIMBULET AITEK. 

One of the bravest, most expert, and most dreaded warriors of the Cau- 
casus wasthe rich Dschimbulet Aitek. To have this man for an ally instead 
ofan enemy, was a matter of no small importance ; it may be, therefore 
easily imagined that,in our great joy at finding him willing to leave the 
mountain and settle in the plain, amongst those inhabitants who were friend- 
ly to Russia, we granted him what is called a carte blanche, that is, a Gov- 
ernment protection, which secured him the right of free trade with Russia. 
Unfortunately, however, we had been deceived in this man’s character, and 
he very soon fell under suspicion of abusing his privilege by smuggling 
contraband goods (arms and ammunition) into the hostile Fistricte, It was 
remarkable that as often as we attempted to look after one of these suspi- 
cious convoys, we found the rope of the flying bridge (our only mode of 
crossing the river) to be invariably broken ; but everything was done with 
so much cunning that for a long time every endeavour to acquire certain 
proof against him was in vain. At length a letter of Dschimbulet Aitek 
was intercepted, in which he reported to one of the hostile mountain chiefs, 
that on a certain day he would send him another cargo of arms, and that he 
would take care to prevent the possibility of pursuit by cutting the rope of 
the bridge, as on former occasions. 

Having thus attained the most positive proof of his treachery, we all sup- 
posed that General Sass would fit out an expedition with all possible secre- 
cy and despatch, and surprise aud punish this traitoreus ally. We were 
therefore not a little surprised when we heard the General talk of the 
intercepted letter so openly and so frequently, that Dschimbulet Aitek must 
at length hear of the matter. Sass knew his man. Immediately Dschim- 
bulet Aitek had ascertained that the General could no longer be in doubt as 
to his treachery, in order to ward off an attack by surprise, which he thought 
likely to ensue, he determined on getting his great wealth into some place 
of security, that is into the mountains. When this had been accomplished, 
the General arranged an expedition, the end and object of which no one 
could ascertain. Bodies of troops were put in motion in several different 
directions, and the march of each detachment was made to cross that of all 
the others ata certain point, at which each corps was ordered secretly to 
leave behind a small detachment, until at length a strong force was assem- 
bled there, without having attracted attention. The General now himself 
arrived from an entirely different quarter, and a forced night’s march ena- 
bled him to surprise the aul in which the treasure lay, and which was wholly 
unprepared against the foray. He returned home, carrying with him the 
entire of his rich booty—amongst other things, several costly shirts of mail. 

It is easy to conceive the rage into which the news of this expedition threw 
Dschimbulet Aitek. Both his riches, his entire importance, his whole influ- 
ence was gone, but he dare not say a word; any complaint of his on the sub- 
ject would have borne witness against hinsel{—for what but treachery could 
have induced him to take his riches into the enemy’s country? And we, 
of course, pretended that we did not know to whom the rich booty had ori- 
ginally belonged. This painful situation fanned up the suppressed rage of 
the hitherto powerful chief to such a pitch, that he resolved on murdering 
the General. Meanwhile Sasshad so surrounded the false friend with spies, 
that he soon heard of thisplan. It is necessary to know that every Tscher- 
kess has a friend to whom he communicates, without reserve, all his inten- 
tons; this friend again has another confidant; and thus it is only necessary to 
gin over one out of the whole coterie of friendship in order to ascertain the 
secrets of all. 

One morning the General told us with the greatest nonchalance that Ds- 
chimbulet Aitek would come to shoot him that very day. Our most earnest 
entreaties, either not to receive him, or to take some precautionary ineasures, 
were repulsed with his usual stern sang froid. Within a short time the 
re poser ee really came, and desired to — in private with the 
- —e on which Sass immediately entered the kibitka with him alone. 

e had time to remark that Dschimbulet held a long pistol concealed un- 
iis sleeve (which, as a sign of humility towards a superior, he had let down 
80 as to cover his hands*); with the other hand he constantly grasped the 
handle of the pistol. Our anxiety was therefore increased to the utmost 
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as the door closed behind them, and the dispute between them became 
more and more noisy. At length they came out again, General Sass with 
reddened eyes, but otherwise pertectly calm, and, as usual, smoking his pipe ; 
Dschimbulet Aitek, on the contrary, in the greatest possible agitation, the 
pistol still under his sleeve. And so he went away, casting dark and threat- 
ening looks around him, and not saluting any one; and it may be consider- 
ed as a piece of good fortune that death soon afterwards laid hold of him. 
After having expressed our delight at seeing our beloved General once 
more in safety, we ascertained that he had so overawed his terrible antago- 
nist by monde fixing his eyes steadily on him, that the latter could not find 
a moment to put his design into execution, ‘The ragamuffin,’ said the Gen- 
eral, ‘ did not dare to draw out his pistol, | kuew that well; but at his first 
threatning moyement I would have felled him to the ground like an ox.’ 
——_———_ 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


ON MR. CAUDLE’S SHIRT-BUTTONS. 


There, Mr. Caudle, I hope you're ina little better temper than you were 
this morning? There—you needn't begin to whistle: people don’t come 
to bed to whistle. But it’s like you. I can’t speak, that you don’t try to 
insult me. Once, I used to say, you were the best creature living ; now, 
you get quite a fiend. Do let yourest? No, I won’tlet you rest. It’s the 
only time I have to talk to you, and you shall hear me. I’m put upon all 
day long: it’s very hard if I can’t speak a word at night; and itisn’t often 
I open my mouth, goodness knows! 

* Because once in your lifetime your shirt wanted a button, you must al- 
most swear the roof off the house! You didn’t swear? Ha, Mr. Caudle! 
you don’t know what you do when you're in a passion. You were not ina 
passion, wer’n’t you? Well, then, I don’t know what a passion is—and | 
think I ought by this time. I've lived long enough with you, Mr. Caudle, 
to know that. 

‘It’s a pity you havn’t something worse to complain of than a button off 
your shirt. If you’d some wives. yon would, I know. I’m sureI’m 
never without a needle-and-thread in my hand. What with you and the 
children, [’m made a perfect slave of. And what's my thauks! Why, if 
once in your life a button ’s off your shirt—what do you cry “oh” at? I 
say once, Mr. Caudle; or twice, or three times, at most. I’m sure, Caudle, 
no man’s buttons in the world are better looked after than your’s. I only 
wish I’d kept the shirts you had when you were first married! I should 
like to know where were your buttons then? 

‘Yes, it is worth talking of! But that’s how you always try to put me 
down. You fly into a rage, and then if I ouly try to speak you won't hear 
me. That’s how you men always will have all the talk to yourself: a poor 
woman isn 't allowed to get a word in. 

‘A nice notion you have of a wife, to suppose she’s nothing to think of 
but her husband’s buttons. A pretty notion, indeed, you have of marriage. 
Ha! if poor women only knew what they had to go through! What with 
buttons, and one thing and another! They ‘d never tie themselves up to the 
best man in the world, I’m sure. What would they do, Mr. Caudle?’ Why, 
do much better without you, I’m certain. 

‘And it’s my belief, after all, that the button wasn’t off the shirt : it’s 
my belief that you pulled it off, that you might have something to talk about. 
Oh, you’re aggravating enough, when you like, foranything! All I know 
is, it’s very odd that the button should be off the shirt; for I’m sure no 
woman’s a greater slave to her husband’s buttons than I am. I only say 
it’s very odd. 

‘ However there ’s one comfort; it can’t last long. I’m worn to death 
with your temper, and sha’n’t trouble you a great while. Ha, you may 
laugh! And I dare say you would laugh! I’ve no doubt of it! That’s 
your love—that’s your feeling! 1 know that I’m sinking every day, though 
I say nothing aboutit. And when Im gone, we shall see how your second 
wile willlook after your buttons’ You’ll find out the difference, then, I 
hope, you'll never have a blessed button to your back. 

‘No, I’m nota vindictive woman, Mr. Caudle; nobody ever called me 
that, but you. What do you say? Nobody ever knew so much of me? 
That’s nothing at all to be with it. Ha! I wouldn’t have your aggravating 
temper, Caudle, for mines of gold. It’s a good thing I’m not as worrying 
as you are—or a nice house there’d be between us. I only wish you ’c 
had a wile that would have talked to you! then you’d have known the dif- 
ference. but you impose upon me, because, like a poor fool, I say nothing. 
I should be ashamed of myself, Caudle. 

‘ And a pretty example you set as a father! You'll make your boys as 
bad as yourself. Talking as you did all breakfast-time about your buttons! 
And of a Sunday morning too! And you call yourself a Christian! I 
should like to know what your boys will say of you when they grow up? 
And all about a paltry button off one of your wristbands: a decent man 
wouldn’t have mentioned it. Why wen’t[ hold my tongue? Becanse I 
won’theld my tongue. I'm to have my peace of mind destroyed—I'm to 
be worried into my grave for a miserable shirt-button, and I’m to hold my 
tongue! Oh! batthat’s just like you men! 

‘But [know what I'll do for the future. Every button you have may 
drop off, and I won't so much as put athreadto’em And I should like to 
know what you'lldo then? Ob, you must get somebody else to sew ’em, 
must you! That’s a pretty threat for a husband to hold out toawife! And 
to such a wife as L’ve been, wo: such a negro-slave to your buttons, as I 
may say! Somebody else to sew’em.eh? No, Caudle, no: not while 
I’m alive! When I’mdead—and with what I have to bear there’s no 
knowing how soon that may be—when I'm dead, I say—oh! what a brute 
you must be to snore so! 

‘You’re not snoring? Ha! that’s what you always say; but that’s no- 
thing todo with it. You must get somebody else to sew’em, must you? 
Ha! [shouldn't wondeg. Ohno! [should be surprised at nothing, now! 
Nothing at all! It’s what people have always told me it would come to,— 
and now, the buttons have opened my eyes! But the whole world shall 
know of your cruelty, Mr. Caudle. After the wife I’ve been to you.— 
Somebody else, indeed, to sew your buttons! I'm no longer to be mistress 
in my ownhouse! Ha, Caudle ! I wouldn’t have upon my conscience what 
you have, for the world! I wouldn't treat anybody as you treat—no, I’m 
not mad! It’s you, Mr. Caudle, who are mad, or bad—and that’s worse! 
I can’t even so much as speak of a shirt-button, but that I’m threatened to 
be made nobody of in my own house! Caudle, you've a heartlike a hearth- 
stone, you have! To threaten me, and only because a button—a but- 
ton 

‘I was conscious of no more than this,’ says Caudle, in his MS., ‘ for here 
nature relieved me with a sweet, deep sleep.”’ 





MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT AN ACQUAINTANCE THE FAMILY UMBRELLA.—MRS. 
CAUDLE LECTURES 


Ban! That’s the third umbrella gone since Christmas. What were you 
todo? Why iet him go home in the rain, to be sure. I'm certain there was 
nothing about him that could spoil. Take cold, indeed! He doesn’t look 
like one of the sort to take cold. Besides, he’d have better taken cold than 
take our only umbrella. Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, do you 
hear the rain? And as I'm alive, if it isn’t Saint Swithin’s day!" Do you 
hear it against the windows? Nonsense; you don’t impose uponme. You 
can’t be asleep with such a shower as that! Do you hear it, I say? Oh, 
you do hear it! Well, that’s a pretty flood, I think, to last for six weeks; 
and no stirring all the time out of the house. Pooh! don’t think me a fool, 
Mr. Caudle. Don’t insult me. He return the umbrella! Anybody would 
think you were born yesterday. As if anybody ever did return an umbrella! 
There—do you hear it? Worse and worse! Cats and dogs, and for six 
weeks—always six weeks. And no umbrella! 

‘I should like to know how the children are to go to school to-morrow. 
They shan’t go through such weather, I'm determined. No: they shall stop 
at home and never learn anything—the blessed creatures !—sooner than go 
and get wet. And when they grow up, I wonder who they'll have to thank 
for knowing nothing—who, indeed, but their father? People who can’t 
feel for their own children ought never to be’fathers. 

‘Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, do you hear it? But I don’t 
care—I'll go to mother’s to-morrow: I will; and what’s more, I'll walk 
every step of the way—and you know that will give me my death. Don’t 
call me a foolish woman—it’s you tbat’s the foolish man. You know I can’t 
wear clogs; and with no umbrella, the wet’s sure to give me a cold—it al- 
ways does. But what do you care for that ? Nothing atall. I may be laid 
up for what you care, as I daresay I shall—and a pretty doctor’s bill there'll 
be. L hope there will! It will teach you to lend your umbrellas again. I 
shouldu’t wonder if I caught my death; yes: and that’s what you lent the 
umbrella for. Of course ! r y 

‘Nice clothes, I shall get too, trapesing through weather like this. My 
gownand bonnet will be spoilt quite. Needn’t l wear them? Indeed, 
Mr. Caudle, I shall wear’em. No, sir, I’m not going out a dowdy to please 
you or anybody else. Gracious knows ! it isn’t often that I step over the 
threshold; indeed, J might as well be a slave at once—better, I should say. 
But when I do go out, Mr Caudle, I choose to go out as a lady. Oh! that 
rain—if it isn’t enough to break in the windows. 

‘Ha! and it was only last week I had a new nozzie put to that umbrella. 
I'm sure if I’d have known as much as J do now, it might have gone with- 
out one forme. Paying for new nozzles, for other people to laugh at you. 
Oh, it’s all very well for you—you can go tosleep. You've no thought of 
your poor patient wife, and your own deur children. You think of nothing 


THEREON. 





but lending umbrellas! 








‘Men, indeed !—Call themselves lords of the creation !—pretty lords, 
when they can’t even take care of an umbrella! 

‘L know that walk to-morrow will be the death of me. But that’s what 
you want—then you may go to your club, and do as you like—and then, 
nicely my dear children will be used—but then, sir, then you'll be 
happy. Qh! donttellme! I know you will. Else you’d never have lent 
the umbrella ! 

‘ And I should like to know how I’m to go to mother’s without the um- 
brella? Ob,don’t tell me that I said I would go—that’s nothing to do with 
it; nothingat all. She'll think I’m neglecting her, and the little mouey we 
were to have, we shan’t have at all—because we’ve no umbrella. 

‘The children, too! Dear things! They’ll be sopping wet: for the 
shau’t stop at home—they shan’t lose their learning; it’s all their father will 
leave ’em, I’msure. Butthey shall go toschool. Don’t tell me I said they 
shouldn’t: you are so aggravating, Caudle : you'd spoil the temper of an an- 
gel. They shall go to school; mark that. And if they get their deaths of 
cold, it’s not my fault—J didn’t lend the umbrella.’ 

‘ Here,’ says Caudle in his MS., ‘1 fell asleep; and dreamt that the sky 
was turned into green calico, with whalebone + that, in fact, the whole 
world revolved under a treinendous umbrella !’ 


AGRIGULLVURB. 


BY J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ. 


RIDE ON A RAIL-ROAD. 
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Burns says, “ Gie us but eyes to see oursels as ithers see us,”"—or some 
thing to that effect. Perhaps the numerous readers of the Albion in Cana- 
da, would like to see something of what is said in Scotland, in an agricultural 
journal,in a brief notice itcontains of “Views of Canada and the Colonists,em. 
bracing the experience and residence, views of the present state, progress, 
and prospects of the Colony; with detailed and practical information 
for mtending emigrants. By aFour Years’ Resident.” So here we 
give it, not yet being within twenty miles on our way from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia as aforesaid. 


Canada and the Canadrans.*—Notwithsttanding the numerous works 
that have been written on Canada, every emigrant must have felt the diffi- 
culty of obtaining that detailed and practical information which was neces- 
sary to guide him in his movements. Books of travels are generally too 
vague and diffuse, and, for the most part, in reference to this colony, they 
have been the result of very imperfect and hasty observation. Compilations 
from these, again, of which there are several, must necessarily partake of the 
imperfections of the sources from which they are derived. Such works ashave 
been com by individuals familiar with the facts, have been geuerally 
deficient in comprehensiveness and fidelity—have had reference only to 
certain localities—or have been biased by the personal interests of their au- 
thors. An authentic collection of statistical facts, and aseries of observations 
derived from an extensive survey of the country a lengthened residence in 
it, and a familiarity with the ordinary wants and objects of emigrants, as well 
as the best pos by which these may be met, must, therefore, be a valu- 
able contribution to the stock of information we possess regarding what the 
author of this work designates as the nearest and most attractive of all our 
colonies, and which Lord Sydenham declares to be the finest country he 
ever knew. ' : 

Perhaps this little work might have admitted of improvement in the diges- 
tion and arrangement of the materials: but the materials themselves are 
valuable ; and no one, we think, can rise from the perusal of “* Canada and 
the Canadians” without having a very vivid picture left on his mind, both of 
the appearance of the country and the habits and pursuits of the inhabitants. 
The conviction of the author is, even in the present day, the colony is very 
imperfectly known in Britain, and that the means of comfort, and the gene- 
ral advantages it possesses in such abundance, as well as its steady and pros- 
perous progress towards becoming a most important and influential country, 
are much greater than is geverally supposed. Recommending the work to 
all more especially interested in this colony, we must limit eurselves to afew 
extracts which will enable our readers to judge for themselves respecting 
its composition and character. The following is an introduction to the 
town of London, one of those places which have risen up, like an exhalation, 
in the course of a very brief period in the far west. It is situated on an ex- 
tensive peninsular formed by the great lakes Huron, Erie, Ontario, and St 
Clair. The first house was built 1827, and the town now contains a popuala- 
tion of 3,000:— 

Approaching it from the east, after having journeyed for above eighty 





miles from the head of Lake Ontario, the entrance is a somewhat level road 
through a little piece of wood uponeach side. Within this, and on men | 
around you, the scene presented is a circuit of several miles of ‘cleared’ 
ground, bounded all round with a fence of this forest. A confused-like as- 
semblage of wooden houses, of all shapes and sizes, fills up the centre. The 
pelting rain, making everything look heavy and wet, (it was under such cir- 
cumstances the author entered London, ) hopeful anticipations are taken aback 
as the eye falls upon the dreary-looking ugly ‘stumps,’ and the low-roofed 
rude ‘shanties’ of the squatters ; and while you are yet engaged in rumina- 
ting on all sorts of wild and inhospitable notions, the mail-stage, with its four 
stout steeds, has rattled you up to the door of the chief inn; and not even the 
bright blazing log-fire, and a substantial and cheerful-looking meal, can 
make you feel sufficiently at ease respecting the result of all your journey- 
ings and anxious thoughts; and when you retire for the night, ten chances 
to one but you go to dream of this wild wooden place in the wilderness. 

The morning is sunny and bright, aclear blue sky, with tufts of light 
clouds calmly reposing; onr fellow-travellers and the boarders of the inn 
are‘up, — y enjoying the grateful air, promenading the shaded balcony, 
a themselves on the seats, or some of them may be dispersing from the 
early breakfast table to resume the active datiesof the day. The street— 
the main street of the town whichyou are all eyes eagerly to look upoa— 
is quite an animated scene in its way. Shops—-large shops of two or three 
stories—lettered allin front, and with gay windows, crowded with varie- 
ties of tempting wares, are just hirer, « other shops in your own ‘old 
country.’ The shopkeepers are busy arranging and dressing up their shops, 
displaying their cambrics, and muslins, and webs of bright handkerchiefs 
around their doors. and even over their upper windows, for the purpose of 
increased attraction to the farmers, and farmers’ wives and daughters, whom 
you may see already dropping into town from the surrounding country, and 

eginning to give anappearance of stir to the wood-paved, wide, and regu- 
lar street. Well-dressed, respectable-looking people bustle about, and ex- 
change the pleasant ‘ Good-morning’ with moe. other, so much the custom 
here; and all doing it so happy like, you cannot avoid the thought within 
yourself that there must be something vastly comfortable and agreeable 
about the place which can present such a scene, and that it may be possible 
to find your anticipations of the New World realized after all. You take a 
walk out, and you see neat painted cottages, inhabited by the most imdus- 
trious and successful tradesmen ; and, passing the western end of the street, 
you suddenly find yourself overlooking, from a high bank, the winding 
course of the river Thames—the junction of two brauches which flow, the 
one along the south, the other the northern boundary, of the town. A still 
higher bank, on the other side of the south branch, invites you to continue 
your walk, and that you may have a full view of this New London. Cross- 
ing ‘Westminster Bridge,’ a little way on your left, you find yourself in the 
township of the same name, and contemplating, with a pleasing curiosity, 
the scene which stretches out before you, a crowded collection of houses— 
yet the street all in perfectly straight lines, east and west, and others at right 
angles, some of the houses mean, others passable, many neat and comforta- 
ble, a few stately—all, however, fresh and new-like, as if they had but 
come from the carpenter’s hands yesterday, or had by magic risen out of the 
woods, and made that ample circle of ‘clearance,’ in which they stand, for 
themselves. Seventeen years only, there was one bit of clearadce there— 
all was wood, dense forest—yet yon now see all those houses, statel 
churches, popular institute, and castellated court-house; and several indi- 
viduals during that time, inhabitants of the town, have made respectable 
competencies, and many more, finding exercise for their industry, comforta- 
bly and agreeably settled for life’’—P. 98. 

In this town the current prices of staple provisions are as follows :—Bar- 
rel of superfine flour, contaiuing 196 Ts., from 16s. to 18s.; beef, mutton, 
pork, veal, from 2d to 3 1-2. per Ib. When laid in in quantities, beof may 
be had from 12s. to 14s. per 100 Ibs., and pork from 7s. to 8s., which would 
make the cost of the former about 1 1-2d. per t., and of the latter less than 
id. Potatoes may be stated at Is., or less, to 1s. 6d. per bushel ; butter 3 1-2d 
to 6d. per tb.; fowls 6d. to 10d. acouple ; geese 1s. to 2s. each; turkeys 
2s. 6d. to3s. 6d. All the ordinary kinds of vegetables, as well as fruits, are 
in abundance. Rents may be said to be nearly about what they are in the 
third or fourth-rate streets of the new town of Edinburgh, deducting the tax- 
es. A respectable-locking house for a small family, with parlour and kitchen 
on the ground floor, and three or four bedrooms above, with cellar and 





* Views of Canada and the colonists ; embracing the experience of a 
residence; views of the present state, progress, and prospects of the colo- 
ny; with detailed and practical information for intending emigrants. By a 
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beck-green, may be stated at £ 12a-year. An elegant cottage, with garden | 


behind and shrubbery in front, can be had for £30 or £40 a-year. The av- 
erage rate of wages for tradesmen is from 4s. to5s.a-day. Board and lodg- 
ings are to be had from 7s. to 10s. per week. The wages of labourers on 
the public works, and farm-servants, varies from 28s. to 32s. per month, 
with board; but, in summer, the wages of farm-labourers are usually about 
40s. a-month, with board. 

‘Wheat is the great staple in Canada, and generally commands a cash mar- 
ket. The price per bushel, upon an average of seven years, has been calcu 
lated to be 3s. 6d., fluctuating usually between 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. ‘The rate 
J labour, may be stated from 2s. to 3s_a-day, and the average 
produce of wheat per acre, 25 bushels. The cost of transporting a bushe 
of wheat from the shores of Lake Erie to England, is estimated at 2s. 6d., 
covering all charges. The imperial quarter, which, as stated by Mr. M’- 
Culloch, averages in England 57s., contains 9 bushels and 20 Ibs. wheat at 
60 Ibs. to the bushel. it appears, then that the average price of wheat in 
Canada is 38s. 8d., say on the shores of Lake Ontario. On Lake Erie it 
will be about 30s., and, adding the cost of transport to England of 23s. 4d., 
the result will be, that Canada wheat, exclusive of duty, could have been 
presented in the English market, on the average of the seven years, at 53s. 
4d.a quarter. The cost of transporting a bushel of wheat 20 or 30 miles 
from the interior to Lake Erie is at present about 5d. a bushel on indifferent 
roads ; but as the roads are improved, which is now being the case, the cost 
will be lessened.’—P. 127. 

ees 
THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—The Seguins and Mr. Frazer, commenced their en- 
gagement on Monday last with the Bohemian Girl, and such has been the 
attraction of this popular opera, that the Theatre has been crowded during 
the whole week, and the desire to witness it seems unabated. We suppose 
that the management, will not deem it necessary to produce other novelties, 
while the old stock is in such demand. 

Mr. Simpson sailed for Europe on Monday last, for the purpose of ca- 
tering for the next season, and as he will arrive in England in the height of 
the London season, we have no doubt but that he will be able to negociate 
successfully, for a portion of that higher order of talent, that has now be- 
come indispensible atthe Park. 

Mr. Simpson goes out this year in a very different position to that he as- 
sumed last year. An unusually prosperous season, has placed him in an at 
titude to command engagements, with first rate artistes—and the Ma- 
nager is now thoroughly convinced that to secure success at the Park, the 
performances at the Metropolitan Theatre of America, must be equal in 
character to those of the leading Theatres of Europe. The patrons of the 
Park demand it, and “ a beggarly account of empty boxes” will hereafter 
be the consequence, if the management do not meet the wishes of the 
public. 

Otrmpic Tueatre.—Mitchell closed one of the most prosperous seasons, 
of the many successful ones he has experienced, on Wednesday last. The 
company are migrating to the several points of summer attraction. Miss 
Taylor, however, has been secured by Niblo for the season—and will no 
doubt prove a card for the Manager. 

CuatuamM Tueatre.—This popular place of resort has commenced anew 
season, under the joint management of Messrs. Duverna and De Bar, with 
great energy, and commensurate success. Mr. and Mrs. Wallack, have been 
the starsof the week. Young Wallack is an improving actor in the Forest 
School that he hasadopted, and certainly does no discredit to his distinguish, 
ed prototype. Mrs. Wallack,is perhaps one of the best, if not ‘he best Amer- 
ican actress now on the stage—Miss Cushman excepted, indeed there are 
several points of strong resemblance between these highly-gifted artistes. 
The same impulsive energy characterizes their acting, and the same life-like 
impersonation marks theembodiment of each. We should not wonder to 
hear of Mrs. Wallack’s producing a sensation in London almost equal to her 
fortunate contemporary. 

Patmo’s —We sincerely regret that Mr. Dinneford has been compelled 
to relinquish his experiment at this Theatre—at least for the present. Din. 
neford, however, is an energetic and enterprising man, not easily daunted by 
misfortunes—and will not rest until, as he expressed on Saturday, he is 
again “one of the people,’’ as a manager. 

Mr. Hametin.—The misfortunes of this old favourite of the New York 
public do not seem to have damped his indomitable energies ; we under- 
stand that he is actively engaged in organizing means, temporarily, to em- 
ploy his company, and also to erecta new and splendid Theatre in Broad- 
way. Mr. Hamblin has exhibited, on former occasions, his capability to 
grasp with almost overwhelming difficulties, and we should suppose the 
confidence of his numerous friends would back him in any enterprise he can 
present for their co-operation and support. 

“ Fasnion.”—We learn that the furor created in Philadelphia by the pro- 
duction of Mrs. Mowatt’s Comedy, is absolutely unexampled in Theatrical 
annals in that City. 1t has been played consecutively for three weeks to 
crowded Houses, literally to overflowing. The Manager of the Walnut 
very generously awarded the authoress a benefit on Wednesday last, 
when the utmost enthusiasm prevailed with the audience, Mrs. Mowatt be- 
ing a spectator of her triumphs. We cannot but feel some satisfaction in re 
cording how completely our predictions regarding this Play have been 
realized, made as they were before the Comedy had been submitted to the 
ordeal of public approbation. 





NEW WORKS. 

An Encyclopaedia of Domestic Economy, comprising such subjects as 
are most immediately connected with housekeeping ; as the construction of 
domestic edifices, with the modes of warming, ventilating, and lighting 
them ; a description of the various articles of furniture ; the preservation of 

th; domestic medicines, &c. Illustrated with one thousand engrav- 
ings. To be completed in twelve numbers. No 1 just published, price 25 
cents. —Harper & Brothers. 

Charles Tyrrell, or the Bitter Blood, by G. P. R. James, Esq , two 
volumes inone. This forms No. 8 of Harper & Brothers’ pocket edition of 
select novels. Price 25 cents. 

Mount Sorel, or the Heiress of the De Veres. Part2, published by Har- 
per & Brothers. 

One Hundred Songs, original and selected, by E, Ives, jun., four parts in 
one. Price $1 75 cents, published by H. G. Daggers, 30 Ann street, This 
work is ee cheap, and executed with great neatness. 

We have No. 5 of Wiley & Putnam's Library of Choice Reading, a series 
ok ape ar well worthy of public favour. The present number is Lady 

wloughby’s Diary. 

We have received Part I of Dr. Lardner’s Popular Lectures on Science 

and Art, delivered in most of the large cities and towns of the United 
States. It is illustrated with various cuts and plates. The subjects treat- 
ed of in the present number are, Plurality of Worlds; The Sun; Eclipses; 
Aurora Borealis, and Electricity. It is published by Greely & McElrath, in 
the Tribune Buildings. Its style of getting up is very superior. 

Harpers’ Illustrated Bible continues with its usual punctuality. The 
work, we understand, has a prodigious sale, and bas penetrated into the re- 
motest corners of the North American Continent. 

We have before us No. 1 and 2 of the United States Nautical Magazine, 
by a Lieatenant in the Navy. The work is very neatly got up and published 
by Messrs. Saxton & Miles, No. 206 Broadway. J. Vickers, No’56 3d Avenue 
10th street, we are requested to say, is the soliciting agent. No. I is em- 
belished with a fine steel engraving of the late Commodore Perry ; and 
the subjects treated of are, Right of Search ; Sir Francis Drake; Gib- 
raltar; Lightning at Sea ; Steamer Princeton ; Gallantry of a Young Offi- 
cer, &e., &e. 

No. 6 of Wiley & Putnam’s Library has just come out. It ins P 
first of Hazlitt’s Table Talk. imal " en ra 

We have omitted to announce anew edition of Alnwick Castle and 
Poems, by Fitz-Greene Halleck. It is issued b the Meneess ie sae 
honourable to them as publishers, and worthy of the gifted author. The 
volume has an Albemarle Street look, and should have a place in the library 
of every gentleman. 

Dialogues on Instinct with Analytical Researches on Fosil Osteology, by 
Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., and Member of the National Lustitute of 
France. This work, which we are glad to see reprinted, has been laid be- 
fore the American public by Messrs E. Ferret & Co., Philadelphia. 













ARK THEATRE.—THE BOHEMIAN GIRL.—Principal characters by Mr. Seguin, 
Mr. Frazer, Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Andrews, Mr. Pearson, and Mrs. Knight. Monsieur 
Martin, Miss Julia Turnbull, and Miss St. Clair. 
Tuesday—Mr. Seguin’s Benetit. 











R. HENRY PHILLIPS, will have the honour of giving his Last and 
M ’ FAREWELL CONCERT, 

J Viblo’s Saloon, Tuesday Evening, May 6th, 1845, previous to his return to 
Pa Range +H he will ong mony MANUSCRIPT ONGS, written during his late Southern 
Your; including “ THE BEAR HUNT,” “ NIAGARA,” and “ THE SONG OF THE 
OHIO,” &c., &c. And on which occasion he will be assisted by 

MISS MOSS. 

Admission FIFTY CENTS. To commence at 8 o’clock precisely. Tickets to be had 

at the usual places, and at the door on the Evening. It 


REVISED EDITION OF THE HISTORY OF THE OREGON TERRITORY, 

it being a demonstration of the Title of the United States of North America to the 
same, accompanied ays Map, by Thomas J. Farnham, Esq., will be published on Friday 
next, 9th instant, by W. Taylor, No. 2 Astor House. 2t 


DUCATION.—REV. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st.. 
between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment is now prepared for the reception of BOARDING and DAY Pupils- 
No expense has been spared to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has 
been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first ar- 
chitects in the city, and Mr. fru dart has much satistaction in presenting to his friends and 
the public, an institution, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, 
and comfort of his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has sug- 
gested. The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the 
purpose, as regards health and facility ot access. All the advantages of the best instruc- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are —_— by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to terms, course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The number of Day Scholars and Day Boarders being limited, vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present twelve vacancies in the Day School, 
and several inthe Boarding School ; both departments being entirely distinct from each 
othe r. 








FAMILY without children, or two or three single gentlemen can be accommodated 
with furnished rooms and board ina private family. Apply at 75 Spring Street, 3d 
door eastof Broadway. St* 
M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa- 
chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man 
Aattan 
OREGON QUESTION.—On Friday next, will be published by W. Taylor, No. 2 
Astor House, in a neat Pamphlet form, “ The Oregon Question ; or, a Statement of 
the British claims to the Oregon Territory in opposition tothe pretensions of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America.” By Thomas Falconer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Memher of the Royal Geographical Society, &c. 








CARD.—BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Miss KEOGH would respectfully inform her friends and the citizens of New York, 
that she will remove, on the first of May,to 73 Third Avenue, and will be ready to receive 
Pupils on the fourth of May. 
Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in all the Branches essential to a thorough 
education ; and every exertion shall be made to deserve a continuance of that confidence 
with which Miss Keogh has been so long honoured. al 26 Sw 


CARD TO THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON would respectfully inform her 

friends and the public generally, that she has now opened, at her establishment, 264 
Bowery, an assortment of Parisian Millinery of the latest fashions, consisting of Bonnets 
Ribbons, Flowers,&c. To which she solicits your patronage. al 12 tf 














ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles usually om pay in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. 
Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake, 
State of New York. al 26 tf 








C OUNTRY RESIDENCE.—To be let, furnished or unfurnished, part of a, House, beauti- 
fully situated on the west bank of Rockland Lake, (withinone mile of Rockland Lake 
Landing, on the Hudson,) consisting of a Kitchen and Cellar, Dining-room, Parlour and 
four Bedrooms; also, Stabling and Grass for one or two Horses if required, 
Rent a Dollars unfurnished, or 200 Dollars furnished.—References will be given and 
required. 
N. . Daily communication with New York, by the Steamer Warren. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTGN, Architect and Civil Engiueer, Rockland Lake, 
State of New York. al 26 uf 


IGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—DrreEcrors.—The Honourable George 

Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, mee, Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. Le- 
moine, Esq., br. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq., William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 
Esq., John Young, Esq. q 

Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson, M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmeticai Master—Mr. George H. Gordon{ (late of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. 8S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and Mr. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potel, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. . r 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Higher Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other co ghee the Ist of February. 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdevs, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class, 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or wuardian 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes are 
—— amongst the Pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and good con- 
duct. 

The Rector Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary, 
ablst savy m 





Montreal, September 21. 1844, 


FOR THE B. N. A. COLONIES.) 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 2% CORNHILL, LONDON. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING.--Empowered by act of Parliament 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 
Hunter Gorden, Esq., 

Clement Tabor, Esq., 

Joseph Thompson, Esq. ‘ 

AU DITORS.—Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Professor Whéatstone, F.R.S. 
PHISYCIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., E.RS., 87, Conduit Street. 

SURGEON.— E. S. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 

AC TUARY.—W. 8S. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

BANKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basinghall 


treet. 
SECRETARY.—F, Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 
General Agent for the United States, me British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR.—Chiet Office, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Esq. 

John W. Duncomb, Esq., Manager and Agent.—Physician, S. C. Sewell, M. D. 
Solicitor, *, Godschail Johnson, Esq. 

Agent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt’s Wharf.) Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D, 
NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX, 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—John Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq 
—John Duffus, Esq.—Managing Director and Agent, Frederick R. Starr, Esq.—Physician’ 
William J. Almon, M.D.—Standing Counsel, the Hon. J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John C” 
Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of British North America. 

Each “ Board,” and also the General Agent, has authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium. f 

Besides the perfect security to the policy holder of a large paid up capital, and accumu- 
lating funds, with moderate rates of premiuin, the following is one amongst many of the 
advantages which belong exclusively to the principles of Life Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, originated by the Society, viz:—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
forfeiture,) two thirds of all premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance. 

Pamphlets, containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s Rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society’s Local Agents. 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. 

Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, after the lapse of on 





T. Lamie Murray, Esq., CHAIRMAN, 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., 
John Rawson, Esq., 


8 


year. 

Fee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. 

Persons insured in America on the scale of ‘‘ participation” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, in the United 
Kin rdom, is very extensive. . 4 ‘ 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and the fucilities afforded 
by their Loan Department, before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium. 

PROFITS.—The following examples are gives of the Profits distributed at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, which was held in London, in May, 1844 









































EXAMPLES. 
Age.| Sum Annual | Policy| Bonus in , Permament 
Assured. | Premium. | taken addition to Bonus in Cash. | Reductionof An- 
out in | Sum assured " nual Premium. 
> &» « £. 8. . =. s. 
4 & 1837 |170 9 3 7” 65 (Oo iz 3 9 
60 £ 43 4 1838 144 2 2 O4 5 6 9 16 4 
1,000 1839 116 16 0 51 5 ll 7 ll 9 
PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
FOR LIFE. 
Age a 
pext Annual Premium. Single Premium. 
th [SP ere —seeeee 
day | Without profits. | With profits. | Without profits. | For | year only. | For5 yrs. only 
£. 8. d s. d. £. 8. d. £. 8 a. , oa 
15 2 @ 1 12 10 32 0 2 0 15 6 + 6 $ 
20 113 7 117 4 35 2 4 ow $s 0 18 1 
25 1 18 6 a. 2 & 3211 10 019 8 1 11 
30 244 a. 2 @ —* & 43 1 60 
35 210 11 216 6 46 4 10 1 9 2 1 10 9 
40 218 8 te 507 1 1 12 2 1 12 8 
45 oe 3 17 0 5 5 4 1 14 4 115 8 
50 sa 2 413 6 61 1 6 1 18 10 218 
55 5 5 6 5 17 2 6716 5 2 10 9 219 1 
60 6 13 6 7 8 4 7412 6 3S iM 8 451 
Feb.13 J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


1UANO.—The Cargo of Ship SHAKSPEARE, from ICHA ry 
G quality, landing a the Atlantic Dock, Brooklyn. It has wore a 
this Guano is superior to any other, as it — forward crops earlier, and is equally 
lasting. For general Farming, it will increase the Crops from £ 0 to 50° r cent wo 
for market purposes, it will enhance its value at least 200, and in some to Com. ‘400 
per cent. 300 tbs. is sufficient for an acre. ? mes 

For sale in lots to suit purchasers, with books directing how to use it, by 

al 28 tf E. K. COLLINS & CO., 
{ % South-street, New York. 


ery superio 
rtained, tha 






NEY, YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.--The Proprietors 
of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th ef each month ; the ships to 


succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— eit 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing frem New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 25 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 Sept. 1, Jen. i, ay 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, i Oe ‘ 6, « 6, . 6 
Roscius, J. Collins, “« 26, * 26, “ 26 » wo “ou 
Europe, Farber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April l ‘mm *«* @ 46 & 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, a a a “26, “26: “ 38 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “* 16) Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “My ¢ Te oR “ aM sn. -@ 
Siddons, Cobb, “6, * 2, “« 26 “ 7..% 2 “oy 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 | “ 16 “ 16, « 46 
Ashburton, Huttleson, o-¢@e @ “ 6 “ 21, 21, « 94 
S. Whitey, Thompson, “oo, @. B, “ jl o 26, “ 26, “ 96 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16} Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
) “ 


Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ 2) “ 6 6 

Sheridan, Depeyster, “26, “ 26, “ 26 iusdien. © Ba 4% MB 

Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, haa June 1 oa. «© te 
‘ 





United States, Britton, Rn, © en vie, btwn ‘vee | 
England, Bartlett, “16, “ 16, 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, sf. * a © 3 “ 66, a ee ae 
Garrick, Skiddy, = ee a eS “ii, w 7 Yo 
Oxford, Rathbone, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 36, “ 6, «© 416 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded ky men of character and ex 
perience. heir cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in poss of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool, eet 
“ PY % 





from * to New York,... 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, Eogiend, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N, Y, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverposs Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 





EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20tho 
every month, 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27the 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of owas from New| Days of Sailing frem 
York, ndon. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 1, ‘e 38, cer* &.* & * = 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, *  20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “* 27, “ J, * a9 
Switzerland, E. Knight, « 10, 10, on * 2 * & * & 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “20, — 20] April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), KE. E. Morgan, {Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] * 17, “ 17, “ 49 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, < 30, “36, “< 610] © 87, . = | a 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ QD, * 20, « 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S. Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, “ 17, “ 09 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, “10, °* Ye Lom ff ee 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, < 2, “3, * 20) June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first cJass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 





gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st 
A®KETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct. 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, lfth April, Aug., and Dee 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ever: 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

No. 9 Tontine Buildin zs, New York. 
4 — BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF 1300 
- ae AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH{—Under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

















Hibernia ....ccccccscccsccccccesccces BEL cc cccccccccceccccecerccves A. Ryrie, Esq. 
Cambria .. : BD ‘sets H. E. Judkins, Esa 
Caledonia . eMOrccccccscccccccccsesseccesscves E. G. Lott, Esq. 
Britannia ... UO... cresccecercceccesreccccescces J. Hewitt, Esq. 
Will SRPOOL and BOSTON, via HALIFAX, as follows: 
‘rom Liverpool. ‘rom Boston. 
Hibernia. .ccccsscccccccccsccccccscccccssccccses toeveercceoceeecececeese March Ist. 
Cambria co cvcdecccesMMEC GER eccecccccccccccoseccesccced April Ist. 
COPRBOMs ose nvcscocescrseccsecscsed MUTI Miaccccsccccesqnceseccecescool fay Ist. 
BAOTMIA. . 0 cccccscercssccecoccsved NT BBN 040050 sebenccedsceresecdd do... 16th. 


Britannia 4 J 
PASSAGE MONEY.—From Boston to Liverpool $120.—Boston to Halifax $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons.—No Births secure till paid for.—No Freight 
except specie, received on days of sailing.—Apply to oo 
aml tf db. Bk GHAM, Jr., 3 Wall-street. New York. 





{TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great We s 
S Ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; ead orbe 
— GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1845, 
as follows: 


From Liverpool. From New York. 
















Great Western......Saturday 29th March Great Western.... --24th April 

Ceosecece 17th May e ° 12th June 

5th July rT Sist July 

2d Aug Disses Saturday...... 30th Aug. 

oseed 23d Aug. Great Western.... Thursday,..... 18th Sept 

+++ -40...+..27th Sept. | Great Britain..... Saturday....... 25th Oct, 

Great Western.. ---lo.....-D1th Oct. Great Western....Thursday,...... 6th Now 
Great Britain......... sDirenee 22d Nov’r. ' | Great Britain..... Saturday....... . 20th De 

Passage money per Great Western, from New York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew« 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN. 96 F 
New York, 27th denaney, 1845. “ania” 
EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others 
and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. | 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 _ tt - + t @ 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 19” 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 6 
17 0 86 29 1 41 173 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42. 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
2 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 #47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 #78 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 14 
25 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3&7 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 14 49 1 95 























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon i . 
terest will be allowed as follows :—-U pon any sum over ‘$100 irredeemable for! pany ~ 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. +o 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
5 oa ge 
ames J. Jones, William B. As 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Ben 
Jemee Booher, Corn. W. lenses, eas 
ohn D. Van Buren. AVID 8S. KENNEDY, side 
CuarcLes C. PaLMEeRr, Secretary. RICHARD K. Horenn 
abfebitf Physician to the Company. 
LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—LONDON AND NEW York 
A Capital One Million Sterling, or $5 000,000. aeW Wak 
General Agents for the United States of America,—J¢ SEPH FOWLER and R. S 
BUCHANAN, No. 57 all-street, New York. — 
Puysictan—Jobn W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 
Surcton—J, C. Beales, Esq., M.D, No. 543 Broadway. 
BaNnkeERS—The Bank of Commerce. 
nell th Edwards a 51 Wall-street. 
The undersigned are now authorized to receive proposals for insu res i 
som poe for rape sage g > &e., at ee same rates they are taken hy tm 
—which they are ready to effect aT ONCE, Without primar o . Cc r 
Sic y y ’ F y reference to the Court of 
The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in PERFECT sEcURITY, ar 
’ 


David S. Kennedy, 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Bobert Ray, 

eonardo S. Suarez 
John J. Palmer, , 
John J. Astor, 


from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the premium fund—jn the _—— 
Triennial Distribution of eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the Profits returned to th 
Policy holders—which, at their option, = be paid © the 
In Cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reducti J 
premium. 7 eeuction of the annual 
Example of Rates for the Insurance of | se on a single life. 
Age next For 1 ‘or 7 


For whole 
birth-day. year. years. | life without ahaa, 
profits. fits. P 
20 92 %6 1 70 "1 92 
3 94 103 1 92 217 
30 106 113 219 248 
35 118 1 25 2 55 2 82 
40 131 144 3 00 3 39 
45 155 1 30 3 61 408 
50 201 241 441 499 


The Albion Life Insurance Company was established j pee ee eae 
a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independents ae th ne, ond it consists of 
tal and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liahie. to the paid up Capi- 
respective shares, for all the Company’s engagements, ‘The pericd oe to nt of their 
(FORTY YEARS) the responsibility of its proprietors, and the oe nae, of ot ts existence, 
stitute an unexceptiouable security that the engagements of the re Oe vital, con- 
fulfilled; and when it is considered that the fulfilment of the engagements of Lite Offes 
is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after thane ments of a vife )ifice 
contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the fut e sts DMlity of the Coc a 
is of paramount importance to the policy holder, ure stability of the Company 

American Policy Holders are entitled to partici 
respect are put upon the same footing as the ok 
first division of profits. 


The requisite forms for effecting insurances, and all j * 
e obtained of the Company’s fully-empowered Agents. wntornation robe Gore, may 


pate in the English profits, and in every 
lest policy holder, participating in the 





. R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
mia ti 57 Wall-street. 
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For Agricultural department see page 211. 
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MR. FALCONER’S PAMPHLET ON THE OREGON 
QUESTION.* 

HISTORY OF THE CASE. 


The discussions respecting the Oregon Territory involve an argument on 
the legal rights of the British Government to the territory in dispute. They 
may portend a storm, and at present there is something unpleasant in them, 
from the violence of the language used in America, and the participation of 
the chief men of that country in attacks on the English government. But 
they may exhaust themselves, and there may be a calm for a time. Never- 
pe the necessity for the settlement of the dispute is urgent, whether 
postility is intended, or pacific dispositions shall happily prevail. 

‘The chief works published in America on the subject, are— 

1. The History of Oregon and California, and the other Territories on the 
North-West Coast of America. By Robert Greenhow, Librarian to the De- 
partment of the United States. Boston, 1844. S8vo. Pp. 482. ; 

9, History of the Oregon Territory, it beinga Demonstration of the Title 
of the United States to the same. By Thomas J. Farnham, New York, 

44. Pp. 30. 

* Report of a Committee of House of Representatives , of the 28th Con- 
gress, to whom was referred the Bill, No. 21, ‘to organize a Territorial go- 
yernment in the Oregon Territory, and for other purposes.’ March 12, 1844. 

So much irrelevant matter is contained in these works, that the auswer to 
them may be condensed in a few pages. The reply may, perhaps, be dry 
enough in being confined to the material facts of the case, but it is certainly 
not advisable to imitate the desultory tactics of the American disputants. 

The foundation of the American claim to the Oregon Territory depends on 
the extent of the country known by the name of Louisiana, at the time that 
it was purchased by the American government in 1803, and on the effect of 
a treaty made with the government of Spain in 1819. : 

The first French colony in Louisiana was established by adistinguished Ca- 
nadian, named D’Iberville, under the authority of a commission from Louis 
XIV, granted to him for this express purpose, and the country remained sub- 
ject to the dominion of France until the year 1762. P 

By the treaty of Paris, agreed upon in November, 1762, and signed the 
10th of February, 1763, and made between the governments of England, 
France and Spain; the countries of Nova Scotia, Canada, and Cape Breton, 
were ceded to England, and the eastern limits of the remaining French set- 
tlements ‘ were irrevocably fixed by a line drawn along the middle of the ri- 
ver Mississippi from its source to the river Iberville, and from thence by a 
line drawn long the middle to the river and this Lakes Maurepas and Pon- 
chartrain to the sea.’ The river and Fort of Mobile, and pe which 
France ssed on the left bank of the Mississippi being ceded, ‘ except the 
town of New Orleans and the island on which it is situated’ ; 

By the 20th article of the same treaty, the government of Spain ceded to 
England that portion of North America called Florida, with Fort St. Augus- 
tin and the Bay of Pensacola, and all that it possessed on the continent of 
North America to the east or south-east of the river Mississippi. : 

By asecret treaty made Nov. 3, 1762, and signed the same day on which 
the preliminaries of peace between Great Britain, France, and Spain, were 
signed,—the government of France ceded to that of Spain ‘all the country 
known under the name of Louisiana, as also New Orleans and the Island on 
which that city is situated,’—that is, so much of Louisiana as had not been 
agreed to be transferred by France to Great Britain. . 

On the 3rd of September, 1783, by the treaty made between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain,—Kast and West Florida were ceded by Great Britain to 
the Spanish government, which thus became again possessed of these its an- 
cient colonies. an 

By the treaty made on the 3rd of September, 1733, between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, the independence of these states was re- 
cognised, and their north-western, western, and southern boundaries were 
thus described :—‘ By aline through the middle of Lake Erie until it arrives 
at the water communication between that Lake and Lake Huron; thence 
along the middle of the said water communication into the Lake Huron, 
thence through the middle of the said lake to the water communication be- 
tween that lake and Lake Superior ; thence through Lake Superior, north- 
ward of the Isles Royal and aioe, tothe Long Lake; thence through 
the middle of Long Lake and the water between it and the Lake of the 
Woods, to the Lake of the Woods ; thence through the said lake to the most 
north-western peint thereof; and from thence, on a due west course, to the 
River Mississippi; thence by aline drawn along the middle of the said River 
Mississippi, until it shall iatersect the northernmost part of the 31stdegree of 
north latitude—south, by a line to be drawn due east from the determination 
of the line last mentioned in the latitude 31 degrees north of the equator to 
the middle of the River Apalachicola or Catahouche; thence along the mid- 
dle thereof to its junction with the Flint River ; thence straight to the head 
of the St. Mary’s River, and thence along the middle of the St. Mary's Riy- 
er to the Atlantic Ocean.’ 

There was one error in this otherwise clearly defined boundary :—the 
head waters of the Mississippi River are south of the Lake of the Woods, 
and, consequently, a line carried due west from the lake would not touch the 
river. ‘The clear intention of both parties was to terminate the boundary 
where this junction was expected to take place—where, if the ont 
had continued in a course N. it would have intersected the line running due 
west from the Lake of the Woods. This obvious correction of the mistake 
is adopted in the map lately published in America by Mr. Greenhow, in 
which a dotted line from the head waters of the Mississippi to the line run- 
ning due west of the Lake of the Woods completes this boundary. But no 
thing west or north of this line was granted by Great Britain to the United 
States in 1783, and nothing north of the head waters of the Mississippi was 
retained by France under the treaty of 1763. 

On October 1, 1800, Louisiana was retroceded by Spain to France ‘ with 
the same extent that it now has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when 
France possessed it, and such as it should be after the treaties subsequently 
entered into between Spain and other states.’ It was an act of retroces- 
sion, but it transferred so much less than France originally held, as had been 
shorn from it by the treaty of 1763, which gave to Great Britain, and thro’ 
Great Britain to the United States, nearly the entire eastern bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. 





SALE OF LOUISIANA BY BONAPARTE. 

In 1803, with the consent of Bonaparte, then First Consul, Louisiana was 
sold to the United States for eleven million of dollars. The purchase inelu- 
ded all lands ‘ on the east side or the Mississippi River | so as to include New 
Orleans], not then os to the United States, as far as the great chain 
of mountains which divide the waters running into the Pacific and those fall- 
ing into the Atlantic Ocean; and from the said chain of mountains to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, between the territory claimed by Great Britain on the one sida 
and by Spain on the other.’t—(‘ History Jof the Federal Government,’ by 
Alden Bradford, LL.D., Editor of the Massachusetts State Papers. Boston, 
1840. P. 130.)—No point was mentioned where the line in the chain of 
mountains was tocommence, nor where the tract of land lay, forming a por- 
tion of Louisiana, lying between the territory claimed by Spain and Great 
Britain. France had nothing to sell but what constituted Louisiana after the 
cession made to Great Britain in 1763. There was, nevertheless, inserted in 
this treaty of sale, a reference to a perfectly undefined line to the Pacific, 
having no defined point of commencement, and referring to territory hav- 
ing no definable ey either on the north, or the south, or on the east. 
But before thetreaty for the purchase was completed, President Jefferson, in 
a letter dated August 12, 1803, wrote thus to Mr. Breckenridge: —‘ The boun- 
dary which I deem not admitting question are the high lands on the west- 
ern side of the Mississippi, inclosing all its waters—the Missouri, of course 
—and terminating in the line drawn from the north-western point, from the 
Lake of the Woods to the nearest source of the Mississippi, as lately set- 
tled between Great Britain and the United States. We have some claims 
to extend on the sea-coast westwardly to the Rio Norte or Bravo—and bet- 
ter to go eastwardly to the Rio Perdido between Mobile and Pensacola, 
the ancient boundary of Louisiana.’ _ It is evident, therefore, that at this time 
no French title to any line running beyond the mountains on the west was 
known to have existed. 

In 1819, Don Louis de Onis was commissioned, on the part of the gov- 
ernment of Spain, to confer with the government of the United States on 
the south-western boundary of Louisiana. The negotiations were termin- 
ated by the treaty called the Florida Treaty, signed at Washington on the 
22nd of February, 1819. The south-western boundary of Louisiana had 








* The Oregon Question ; or, Statement of the British claims to the Oregon 
Territory, in opposition to the pretensions of the Government of the United 
States ot America. By Thomas Falconer, Esq., Barrister at Law at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, member of the Royal Geographical Society, ete.—London, 
March 12, 1845. ; 

t Mr. Greenhow, in his elaborate work on the Oregon question, has omit- 
ted all notice of this very important passage. 7 


+ 


t In consequence of the omission, on the part of the Spanish govern- 
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previously been the Arroyo. midway between Nachitoches and the Adeas, 
this having been the dividing line in 1762, before the cession of Louisiana to 
Spain. By this tr the boundary west was fixed to be the River Sabine 
to the 32nd degree of latitade; thence due north to the Rio Roxo or the 
Red River of Nachitoches; thence westward along this river to the de- 
gree longitude 100 west from London (quere, Greenwich) and 23 from 
Washington; thence due north to the River Arkansas ; thence to its source 
in 42° latitude; or if the source is north or south of latitude 42°, along a 
line due north or south until it meets the parallel of latitude 42° ; and thence 
a: this parallel to the Pacific. 

_ Thus was the undefined line from the Rock 
cific inserted in the agreement for the pure 
verted into a defined Jine. 

A sweeping clause was included in the Florida Treaty, by which the 
United States ceded to Spain and ‘renounced forever’ all rights, claims, 
and pretensions to territories lying west and south of the described bounda- 
ry, and Spain ceded to the United States all rights, claims, and pretentions 
to territories east and north of this boundary. On this clause the claim of 
the United States to the Oregon Territory c iefly depends. 

As the treaty was negotiated in order to carry into effect the transfer of 

Louisiana, it is mantesial to ascertain how far,to the west this province ex- 
tended when the sale of it was made. 
_ The first notice of the western boundary of Louisiana, of any authority 
is in the grant made, September 17, 1712, by Louis XIV to Crozat. This 
grant empowered him ‘to carry on exclusively the trade in all our territories 
by us possessed and bounded by New Mexico, and by those of the English 
in Carolina ; all the establishments, ports, harbours, rivers, and especially 
the port and harbour of Dauphin Island, formerly called Massacre Island ; 
the River St. Louis, formerly called the Mississippi, from the sea-shore to 
the Illinois; together with the River St. Philip, formerly called the Missouri 
River, and the St. Jerome, formerly called the Wabash (the Ohio,) with all 
the countries, territories, lakes inland, and the rivers emptying themselves 
directly or indirectly into that part of the river St. Louis. All the said 
territories, countries, streams, and islands, we will to be and remain com- 
prised under the name of “ Tue Government oF Louisiana,” which shall 
be dependent on the general government of New France, and remain subor- 
dinate to it; and we will, moreover, that all the territories which we pos- 
sess on this side of the Illinois be united, as far as need be, to the general 
government of New France, and form a part thereof, reserving to ourselves 
to increase, if we think proper, the extent of the government of the said 
country of Lovursrana.’ 

This document defined with tolerable precision the province of Louisi- 
ana. It was partly bounded on the west by New Mexico; it did not ex- 
tend beyond the Rocky Mountains, for the rivers emptying themselves into 
the Mississippi have their sources on the east side of these mountains, and it 
was to reach the Illinois to the north. It wasalso declared that the govern- 
ment should be dependent on the general government of New France—that 
was, subject to the superior authority of the Governor of Canada. Some 
~~ subsequently [Illinois was added to Louisiana. New Mexico 

»ounded it, at least as high as 41 degrees, above the source of the Rio del 
Norte. There was no strip of land to the west belonging to France, as men- 
tioned in the purchase of 1803, ‘lying between the territory claimed by 
Great Britain on the one side and Spain on the other ;’ and Mr. Greenhow 
admits ‘that we are forced to regard the boundaries indicated by nature— 
namely, the highlands separating the waters of the Mississippi from those 
flowing into the Pacific or the Californian Gulf—as the true western bounda- 
ries of Louisiana, ceded to the United States by France in 1303.’—Green- 
how, p. 283. 

The consequence, therefore, is that the purchase of Louisiana included so 
much territory as was bounded on the north by aline running from the 
source of the Mississippi due west to the mountains ; on the west by the 
mountains ; on the east by the River Mississippi; and on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

A still more important consequence is, that the title to the territory claim- 
ed by the United States, west of the mountains—so far as it depends on any 
alleged Spanish rights—dates from the year 1819, and is derivable from the 
Florida Treaty made with Spain, and not from the purchase of Louisiana. 
The agreement with France in 1803 professed to give ‘a line’ across some 
country lying between the territory claimed by Spain and Great Britain, 
which the government of France had no title to interfere with, and the Flor- 
ida Treaty, which was made between Spain and the United States, in order 
to carry into execution that made between France and the United States, 
detined the northern boundary of Mexico to be a line running along the 42d 
parallel of latitude, from the mountains to the Pacific, and accom- 
panied it with a cession of Spanish rights to the north On the conclu- 
sion of this treaty it was contended, on the part of the United States, that 
Great Britain had no title to any territory north of that parallel, on the 
ground that no other country but Spain had a right to such territory.. It is, 
consequently, material to ascertain what were the English claims to the Ore- 
gon Territory prior to the year 1819, that is, to the territory not forming a 
part of Louisiana in 1803. 

The government of Spain during its possession of Mexico never madeany 
settlement on the western coast north of Cape Mendocino (lat. 40° 29/ . 
It was a vacant territory, subject to the same rules of settlement that h 
governed the settlement of other portions of North America ‘Having toucli- 
ed only here and there upon a coast,’ said Queen Elizabeth to the Spanish 
Ambassador, ‘and given names to a few rivers or capes, were such insigni- 
ficant things as could in no ways entitle them (the Spaniards) to a propriety 
farther than in the parts where they actually settled and continued to inhabit.’ 
And the principle embodied in this speech has been the rule acted on by 
nearly every European nation. + 

DISCOVERIES BY DRAKE. 


The discovery of the coast north of Cape Mendocino was made by Drake, 
and the argument in support of this fact has been well stated in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle in these words:— 

‘It suits Mr. Greenhow’s purpose to treat a portion of Sir Francis Drake’s 
discoveries on the north-west coast of America as extremely fabulous, whilst 
he accords credit, even then somewhat qualified, to such as will not inter- 
fere with the claims of his countrymen. Such a line drawn between one 
portion of the deeds of the naval hero and another is, as we shall see shortly, 
somewhat disingenuous. It is animportant point in Mr Greenhow’s case, 
however much he may pretend to undervalue it, to ward off Drake and his 
companions from the disputed coast, so far as all latitudes above 43 deg. 
nerds are concerned. From what he states in p. 124, he is not exactly sure 
that Drake saw the coast as far north as lat. 43 ¢ eg. In speaking of the first 
discovery of the Columbia River by Bodega and Maurelie, who sailed under 
the command of Heceta, he there says, that, ‘Of these coasts, the portion 
south of the 43rd degree of latitude had been seen by Ferrelo in 1543, and 
possibly by Drake in 1578.’ Now all the land north of lat. 38 deg. seen by 
Drake in 1578, was unappropriated when Drake visited it, and took posses- 
sion of it, giving it the name of New Albion, and, as such, it is found on 
French and Spanish maps of an old date, the southern boundary of New 
Albion lying oon many degrees to the southward of what is now the north- 
ern limit of Mexico. But it is Mr. Greenhow’s purpose to prevent New 
Albion at all hazards from embracing the Columbia. Drake possibly, says 
Mr. Greenhow, touched the coast, as far north as lat. 43 deg. Had it been 
lat. 42 deg. instead of 43 deg—the former being the southern boundary as- 
signed since 1819 to the Oregon territory—he might not have been so ready 
to throw any doubt upon that parallel as the extent of Drake’s discovery to 
the northward—for Drake might have ascended as far as the forty-second 
parallel, without embracing within the limits of New Albion one single de- 
gree of the territory claimed by the United States. Mr. Greenhow cares not 
what force the claims of Drake as a discoverer may have south of lat. 43 deg., 
or rather 42 deg., as any claim which might in that case be founded upon 
his discovery by the British government would bring it exclusively in col- 
lision with Mexico, but New Albion not only embraced a considerable por- 
tion of territory now included within the limits of Mexico, but also extended 
several degrees to the northward of the 42nd parallel of latitude; at all 
events, sufficiently so to embrace within the scope of Drake’s discoveries the 
mouth of the Columbia. This is by no means an unimportant point for us 
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of the late treaty between Great Britain and France was pending. ‘The 
government of Spain had no justifiable cause for declining te ratify the trea- 
ty. A treaty concluded in conformity with insti uctions is obligatory, in good 
faith, in all its stipulations, according to the true intent and meaning of the 
parties. Each party is bound to ratity it. If either could set it aside, with- 
out the consent of the other, there would no louger be any rules applicable 
to such transactions between nations. By this proceeding the government 
of Spain has rendered to the United States a new and serious injury.’ ‘ By 
this proceeding Spain has formed a relation between the two countries 





which will justify any measures, on the part of the United States, which a 
strong sense of injury and a proper regard for the rights and interests of 
the nation may dictate, In the course to be pursued these objects should 
be constantly held in view, and have their due weight. Our national hon- 


ment, to ratify this treaty within the time agreed on, President Monroe, in| our mnst be maintained, and anew and distinguished proof be afforded of 
his message of oy may 11, 1819, asserted some principles which were that regard for justice and moderation which has invariably governed the 
entirely forgotten by General Cass and Mr. Wheaton when the ratification | councils of this free people.’ 
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to establish, inasmuch as it puts beyond a doubt the superiority of our claims 
in our after disputes with Spain, and consequently the futility of the claim 
which the united States now set up—by virtue of cession from Spain. 

‘ That Drake did not discover he wahout coast as far as lat. 48 deg., 
is a proposition based, as Mr. Greenhow adinits, on no positive evidence ; 
yet, on the other hand, says he, the assertionthat he did ‘ is not supported by 
sufficient evidence,’ and ‘ where originally made, it is accompanied by 
statements certainly erroneous, and calculated to destroy the value of the 
whole testimony.” The erroneousness of these statements we s con- 
sider by-and-by, after following, in brief detail, the course of the British dis- 
covery on this—until his day—nuknown coast. 

‘ To do so satisfactorily, we must pay some attention to dates, and to geo- 

phical dyes That Drake had crossed the 42nd parallel of latitude, 

y the 3rd of June, 1579, is a matter admitted on all hands. The comntro- 

versy turns upon his movements between this date and the 17th of the same 

month, when he sought shelter in a small bay, situated in lat. 38 deg., and 

where he remained five weeks repairing his vessel and trafficking with the 

natives. Of these movements we have two different accounts, prepared by 

two members of the expedition, varying from each other in matters really 
unimportant, butby no means, in the general conclusion which they each tend 
to establish, contradictory of each other. Mr. Greenhow gives us to ander- 

stand that a considerable interval of time elapsed between the publication of 
these two accounts, from which he insinuates an unfavourable inference in 

regard to the latest published, owing to the length of time which elapsed be- 
tween its appearance and the conclusion of the voyage—a consideration 
from which we are inclined to infer favourably of both accounts, establish- 
ing, as it does, the entire absence of concert er collusion between their res- 
pective autbors, whilst all apprehension of mistake or forgetfulness on the 
part of the author of that latest published are removed by the fact that his 
accounts was prepared for publication from notes taken during the actual 
progress of the expedition. That Mr. Greenhow deems it important to di- 
vert Drake from the Columbia is evident from the anxiety he displays to 
make it appear that, after the 3rd of June, the course of the British Ad- 
miral was southward to the bay above named, in lat. 338 deg. In‘ The 
World encompassed by Sir Francis Drake,’ one of the two narratives just 

just alluded to, Fletcher, a preacher attached to the expedition, tells us 
that on the 3rd of June they were in lat. 42 deg., and that on the 5th of the 
same month they anchored near the shore in a‘ bad bay,’ in lat. 48 deg., 

but that, being driven from this bay by the violence of the winds, they ran 

southward along the coast, until they reached lat. deg., where they found 
the harbour in which their vessel was refitted. Pretty, in his: Famous 
Voyage of Sir F. Drake,’ states that on the 5th of June the vessel was in lat. 
43 deg., when it was determined to seek the land. There is certainly here 
a slight difference in dates, but far from sufficient to throw discredit upon 
the narratives, when we consider the more important points in which 

they do not thus conflict. Pretty does not mention at what particular point 
land was first made, but he informs us that when they did make it, finding no 
proper harbour they coasted in a southerly direction until the 17th of the 
same month, when ‘ it pleased God to send them into a fair and good bay, 
within 38 deg. towards the line.’ They both, therefore, agree that land was 
made about the 5th, and that it was because a harbour sufficiently good 
could not be found when they first approached it, that they ran to the south- 
ward, until they at length found, in lat. 38 deg., what they were in quest 
of,—an available harbour _It appears, then, from Fletcher, that the point 
where they first made land was in lat. 48 deg., whilst there is nothing in 
Pretty’s account to contradict this assertion. In disproot, however, of the 
assertion that Drake discovered the coast as far north as the 48th deg. ofla- 
titude, Mr. Greenhow sopes us , “in = first place, it <r FY diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for any vessel intwo days to through six degrees 
of latitude caine, and 4 wind, as we os of amadh by foth accounts, 
blowing constantly and violently from the north and northwest ; and that 
much confidence cannot be placed on assertions as to latitude, based on ob- 
servations made in a vessel on a stormy sea, with imperfect instruments, and 
when the atmosphere was generally charged with thick fogs.” 

‘ As to the first objection, it might be quite true that, under such unfavour- 
able circumstances, no vessel could traverse six degrees of latitude ; but it 
does not necessarily follow that, because the wind was blowingviolently from 
the north and north-west, Drake’s course must have been due north, to reach 
the 48th parallel. To ensure this, he must have been close upon the land 
on the 3rd of June, when he was in latitude 42 or 43 degrees—an improba- 
ble conjecture, when we consider that, from the time when he had left the 
American coast, in latitude 16 degrees, until the 3rd of June. when it was 
determined to make, land again, his course had been west and north-west ; 
so that on that day, on reaching latitude 48 degrees, he must have been far 
to the westward of the coast His object was to find a passage to England 
by a northern route—afraid to attempt the route by Cape Horn, or the 
Straits of Magellan, for fear he should be interrupted by the Spaniards, who 
he knew were on the look out for him, to recover the booty he had secured 
by the plunder of their towns and‘ shipping. In attempting to make land, 
therefore, on the 3rd of June, nothing would be more ikely than that he 
should shape his course to the north-east, which, with the wind a-beam, if 
blowing from the north-west, would enable him to make, without much dif- 
ficulty, from five or six degrees in the course of two days. There is not, 
therefore, the glaring impossibility in the matter which Mr. Greenhow 
would have us to less As to his objection to the doubtful nature of their 
observations, it would apply as much to their observations on the 3rd as on 
the 5th of June. Mr. Greenhow, in maintaining that latitude 42 or 43 de- 
ag was the highest attained by the expedition, and which was attained 

rom the 3rd to the 5th of June, throws no doubt upon the correctness of the 
observations which ascertained this—in his estimation—the highest point 
gained. But between the observations of the 3rd and those of the 5th, that 
Columbia River was included, and this is the only reason that we can per- 
ceive why Mr. Greenhow should seek to throw discredit on the latter, for we 
are not told that the sea was more stormy, the instruments more imperfect, 
or the fogs thicker on the 5th than they were onthe 3rd. But we do not rest 
our case solely upon the correctness or the incorrectness of these observa- 
tions of latitude. There are other circumstances mentioned in connexion 
with the expedition which serve to put the correctness of these ubserva- 
tions in the clearest light, whilet these circumstances are in turn supported 
and borne outby them. In the first place, we are told of the severe cold 
which the crew encountered before Drake finally abandoned the coast. The 
description given of the climate Mr. Greenhow characterises as an ‘ inten- 
tional untruth.’ We should like to know from Mr. Greenhow what purpose 
the relators could have served, or wished to serve, in giving a statement of 
this kind to the world intentionally untrue. There was no boundary dispute 
then—there was no antagonist claim to the territory to be rebutted; they did 
not foresee the future importance of the coast, nor the disputes which would 
arise concerning it. The future claim of the United States and the United 
States themselves were then alike in the womb of futurity, undreamt of by 
the most visionary of thatday. They could have no possible motive for de- 
viating from a plain, straightforward statement of what they saw and what 
they experienced. Besides, if they exaggerated a little in speaking of the 
weatber, it does not follow that they were dealing in wholesale falsehoods, 
or that their narratives were in toto vitiated by the little extra colouring which 
they may have given to their descriptions of the climate. It must be remem. 
bered that they had suddenl apeuind trom the tropics to an inhospitable la- 
titude, and were, therefore, in a condition to feel the cold more severely than 
they would otherwise havedone. This may sufficiently account for their im- 
pating, if they did so, exaggerated rigour to the climate. But we are far 
rom being assured that po! did. The writer of this has encountered a se- 
vere snow storm in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on the opposite coast of Amer- 
ica, and precisely in the same latitude, on the 3rd day of June, the ropes and 
sails being at the same time stiffened with ice. Mr, Greenhow’s experience 
of the genial latitudes of Washington may render him as incredulous to such 
statements as was the King of Siam in regard to the statement that water 
sometimes assumed a form in which it could support an elephant. Wedo 
not say that snow and ice are common occurrences in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence in the month of June, nor does it at all follow that they are so onthe 
Pacific coast between the 43rd and 48th parallels, from the accounts furnish- 
ed us by the comrades of Drake ; but it is by no means so impossible as Mr. 
Greenhowjimagines it, that in June, 1579, the weather on the north-west coast 
may have been as rigorous as it is depicted to have been. 

‘There is another important statement to be found in these narratives 
which must not be overlooked. In Fletcher’s account we are told that the 
adventurers ‘searched the coast diligently, even unto the 48th degree, yet 
they found not the land to trend as much as one point in any place towards 
the east, but rather ranning on continually to the north-west, as if it went 
directly to meet with Asia. If anything were wanting to prove that Drake 
and his companions ascended to a much higher latitude than 43 degrees, it is 
abundantly furnished in this account of the inclination of the coast at the 
point whence they deemed it advisable to return. Whatever doubts Mr. 
Greenhow may attempt to throw upon their observations of latitude, he ad- 
mits that their observation of the coast, so far as they state it to trend in no 
one point to the east, is perfectly accurate. So it is; for the direction of the 
coast from Cape Mendocino to about the 48th degree of latitude is al- 
most due north. If, then, they were competent to judge of the inclination 





of the coast at one point, they were equally eo to judge of it in another. The 
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e parties who state, very correctly, that the land did not trend at all to 
> eat state also that wey at length found it inclining in a north-westerly 
direction, as if stretching tow Asia. Mr. Greenhow, however, chooses 
to consider them, in this latter point, as either again deceived, or as guilty 
of another ‘intentional untruth ;’ and he pe tly assures us that their 
whole testimony is invalidated, inasmuch as the nowhere inclines to the 
north-west between the 40th and 48th degrees, but runs nearly due north. 
Very true, Mr Greenhow ; but what do we find to be the case just at the 
48th de of north latitude ? Simply that at this precise point, the western 
coast of North America makes a remarkable deviation from its previous 
northerly direction, and runs thence in a course as nearly north-west as 
before it ran due north. This is a circumstance which could not fail to im- 
press itself upon any one who had seen the coast at this point. Had Fletch- 
er been drawing on his imagination in making the statement—had he been 

ing a conjecture, instead of stating a fact which had come under his 
observation, he would more likely have given the coast a north-easterly than 
a north-westerly direction; for it was under the firm conviction that the 
coast somewhere in these northern latitudes so inclined to the eastward as 
to allow them to proceed by a northern route to. Europe, that they had as- 
cended into these latitudes at all But Mr. Greenhow, for precisely the 
same reason that he would throw discredit on their accounts of the climate, 
attempts to throw discredit also upon Fletcher’s description of the north- 
westerly direction of the coast. He would thus treat the former, because 
the intensity ef the cold, as represented in the narratives, presupposes a 
higher latitude than 43 degrees, to which he would confine Sir Francis 
Drake; and he would discredit the latter, because, by showing that the 
admiral had reached the point where the land inclined to the north-west, he 
had in fact reached the 48th parallel of latitude, the point assigned by Fletch- 
ur, and not denied by Pretty. We have already seen that Mr. Greenhow 
himself does not call the accuracy of the narrator in question when he de- 
scribes the direction in which the,land from 43 deg to 48th deg. did not 
trend; and he cannot be allowed, to suit his own views, to attempt to falsify 
the statement of the same individual, when he describes how it did trend 
when the expedition reached the point where the coast first assumed its 
north-westerly inclination. He who is competent to say correctly that, in 
a distance of about 500 miles, a coast does not stretch at «| peint to the 
eastward, is surely competent to say when it stretches to the westward ; 
and when his statement in beth cases tallies with what is now universally 
known to be true, he cannot be justly suspected of falsehood in the one 
case when he is admitted to have told the strict truth in the other. 

‘ But it is more convenient for Mr. Greenhow to discredit his statement 
—as to having seen the coast running to the north-west—than to allow that 
the expedition reached a point where the coast did so incline; for if Fletcher 
told the truth, the expedition did reach that point; and if it did reach that 

int, it reached latitude 48 degrees, and, consequently, ascended nearly two 

egrees above the latitude of the mouth of the Columbia. 

* Thus, then, we see, that there is every reason to believe that Drake’s 
discoveries on the north-west coast extended as far north as the 48th paral- 
lel of latitude, that is, about two degrees north of the Columbia River, and 
from 5 to 6 deg. north of the point which Mr. Greenhow is willing to admit 
that he reached. We see that his course from the 3rd of June, when he de- 
termined to make land, was north east, and not a southerly course, as Mr. 
Greenhow would have it to be; aconclusion which better tallies with the 
time at which he reached the bay in lat. 33 deg., than if he had steered di- 
rectly south from the 43rd parallel. We have seen that Mr. Greenhow 
doems it unlikely that Drake could have ascended from 5 to 6 degrees to the 
northward, against northerly winds, in the short space of two days (that he 
was compelled thus to encounter head winds, however, being an erroneous 
conjecture, considering Drake’s probable position on the 3rd) ; but is it not 
much more unlikely that he would have taken frem twelve to fourteen days 
to sail from 4 to 5 degrees to the southward, with a favouring north wind 
blowing all the time ; for he did not reach the bay in which he refitted until 
the 17th? The whole of that time, however, might easily have been con. 
sumed in first ascending to latitude 48 degrees; and then, on finding no 
available harbour there, proceeding cautiously to the southward, until he 
entered what is considered to be the bay at present known as the Bay of 
San Francisco. Until, therefore, an coal authenticated discovery can be 
shown to have taken place prior to this period, of this same coast, in favour 
of Spain, the title of England to the ultimate exclusive sovereignty of the 
territory must stand unatfected by the pretensions of Spain, or those of any 
other power seeking to derive a right through her.’ 


DISCOVERIES BY SPAIN, BY COOK AND OTHERS 


_ Between titles founded on mere discovery, the discovery of Drake 
givesa priority. But as the English made no settlement until about the 
year 1790, the interval of two centuries would establish the fact of an aban- 
donment of an intention to settle, if previous to 1790 the government of any 
other country had made a settlement on the coast ; for there can be no ques- 
tion, that mere discovery is not alone a complete title to possession. 

The first voyage made by the Spanairds along the western coast of Ameri- 
ca, which it is necessary to notice, is that made by Juan Perez in 1774. The 
last voyage previously made by the Spaniards on this coast occurred as far 
back as the year 1603. No official account of the expedition of Juan Perez 
has been published, but it has béen inferred thathe discovered Nootka 
Sound ; though it is admitted at the same time. that the discovery of this im- 
portant harbour is by general consent assigned to Captain Cook ; and that 
the government of Spain ‘has deprived itself of the means of establishing 
i question the claim of Perez to the discovery..—(Greenhow, p. 

77. 

On the return of Perez another expedition was sent to the North Seas 
by the Spanish government. It consisted of two vessels, the ‘ Santiago,’ 
commanded by Don Bruno Heceta, and the ‘ Senora,’ commanded by Don 
Juan Francisco de la Bodega ?, Quadra, who succeeded Ayala after the ves- 
sel sailed, and who had with him Maurelles as pilot. Soon after leaving 
the Isle de Dolores, north of the Columbia, the vessels parted company. 
Bodega proceeded north beyond the 56th degree of latitude, and examined 
the coastnow belonging to and possessed by Russia. The ‘ Santiago’ re- 
turned, and on the 15th of August, 1772, Heceta observed an opening in the 
coast in lat. 46° 17, from whieh a current rushed so strong as to prevent his 
entering. This fact convinced him of the existence of a river, and he placed 
it on his chart, under the name of Rio St. Roc.—(Greenhow, p. 120.) This 
is the first notice of the Columbia River. 

iu the year 1778 Captain Cook visited the west coast of North America,to 
which Drake had given the name of New Albion. On the 7th of March he 

Yeached the coast in 44 deg. of north latitude. He continued his explora- 
tiou north, but passed the Columbia River without observing it. He dis- 
covered Nootka Sound, among other places, and having reached the land at 
the foot of Mount Elias (lat. 60° 18,) continued his course round the coast to 
the Aleutian Islands. This was the first voyage in which any survey of the 
coast that can be relied on, or that even deserves the name, was made. 

_In 1787 Spain became involved in a war with Great Britain, and its flag 
did not again appear on the coast north of Cape Mendocino untill 1788.— 
(Greenhow, p. 126.) 

{n 1789 the seizure was made of the ‘ Iphigenia,’ the ‘ Argonaut,’ the 
‘ North-West America,’ and the ‘ Princess,’ at Nootka, by the Spanish cap- 
tain, Martinez. Meares, the Englishman chiefly concerned in the adventure 
and trade in which they were engaged, may, and certainly seems to, have 
misrepresented several facts connected with it ; he may have hoisted other 
colours than British, in order to evade a supposed infringement of the rights 
of the East India Company ; and he may have demanded and obtained, as 
always happens in demands for indemnification, more than wasactually lost ; 
but Martinez certainly exceeded his authority, for he was specially instruct- 
ed by the Viceroy of Mexico not to capture any British vessels on the north- 
West coast. The personal facts of the case was not of the slightest import- 
ance; the only question dependent on it is, whether or not the English or 
any other foreign nation had a right to trade on the coast, or, at this time, to 
make settlements upon it? 

Nowitisaclear and admitted fact thatthe government of Spain never made 
any settlement north of Cape Mendocino. The whole coast for upwards of 
25 degrees north ofthe cape was waste, unsettled and unoccupied. Through- 
past ng whole distance there was no person authorized to execute authority 
on the part of Spain, or any other power, at any single point. 

RIGHT OF SOVEREIGNITY AND OF MAKING SETTLEMENTS. 


The right of making settlements under s i 
, er such circumsta 2 
MB adan fon say, So mstances as these has 


. a w, and his argument is too important, upon ac- 
count of its admissions, to omit. He says— : — 


‘It should be observed with regard to the right of the Spanish govern- 
ment to take ion of Nootka, that before the 6th of May, 1789, when 
Martinez entered the sound with that object, uo settlement facto ‘ 4 

, ne yject, ’ ry, or other 
establishment whatsoever, had been founded or attempted ; nor had any 
jurisdiction been exercised by the authorities or subjects of a civil'zed na- 
tion in any part of America, bordering upon the Pacific, between Port Sa 
Francisco, near the 38th degree of north latitude, and Prince Willi oo 
Sound, near the 60th. The Spanish, the British, the Russians ol & ° 
French had, indeed, landed at many places on these coasts, where the y had 
displayed flags, pertormed ceremonies, and erected monuments, by aaa 
‘ taking possession,’ as it is termed, of the adjacent territories for their respec- 
tive Sovereigns ; but such facts are, and were then, generally considered 
as empty pageants, securing no real rights to those by whom or in whose 
name they were performed. Nor does it appear that any portion of the 
a!vye-mentioned territories had become the property of a loreiguer, either 









by purchase, occupation, or any other title which can be regarded as va- 
lid. 

‘The right of exclusive sovereignty over these extensive regions was 
claimed by Spain in virtue of the papal concession in 1493, of the discovery 
of the coast by Spanish subjects, am ofthe contiguity of the territories to 
the settled dominion of Spam. Of the ve the title derived from the 
papal concession, it is needless in the present day to - ne That the Span- 
jards were the first discoverers of the west coasts of America, as far north 
as the 5th parallel of latitude, has been shown ;'and the fact is, and ever 
has been, since the publication of Maurelle’s ‘ Journal’ in 1731, as indisput- 
able as that the Portuguese discovered the south coasts of Africa. The ex- 
tent of the rights derived from discovery are, however, by no means clearly 
defined by writers on public law; and the practice of nations has been so 
different in different cases, that it seems impossible to deduce any general 
rule from it. That anation whose subjects or citizens have ascertained 
the existence ofa country, previously unknown, should have a better right 
than any other nation to make settlements in that country ; and, after such 
settlement, to own it, and to exercise sovereignty over it, 1s in every respect 
conformable with nature and justice ; but this principle is liable to innumer- 
able difficulties in its application to particular cases. It is seldom easy to 
decide how far adiscovery may have been such, in all respects, as should 
give this strongest right to settle, or to what extent of country a title of 
sovereignty may have been acquired by a particular settlement And even 
when the novelty, or priority, or sufficiency of the discovery is admitted, 
the right of prior occupation cannot surely be regarded as subsisting for 
ever to the exclusion of all other nations ; and the claims of states occupy- 
ing contiguous territories are always to be taken into ‘ consideration.””’ 

Notwithstanding the alleged difficulty of determining when the govern- 
meut of a country, which has no title to occupy a vacant territory by reason 
of discovery, may occupy it as abandoned, the practice in such cases has 
been tolerably uniform. Discovery alone, and an alleged intention to occu- 
Py certainly do not give a perfect title, unless an actual occupation takes 
place. Nor does the discovery of part of a great territory entitle the first 
settlers to take the whole. For instance, the continent of North America 
was first discovered by the English under Cabot; but the right, neverthe- 
less, of the French to settle on it was never questioned. The southern part 
of the same continent was occupied by Spain, but the French, nevertheless, 
made the contiguous settlementof Louisiana. Where there is clear evidence 
of abandonment—where the discovery is not followed by preparations to 
occupy, a settlement may be made in oppositionto discovery. Where, also, 
the territory can be separated by -_ natural and distinct boundary—wheth- 
er that of distance from prior settlements, or the physical facts of moun- 
tains or deserts—a settlement can be made in opposition to any previously 
made. 

But ‘a settlement’ must be understood to mean, the establishment of the 
laws or government of the persons making the settlement, with the consent 
and authority of the nation to whichthey ae Without such an authori- 
ty they are mere outcastsand vagabonds ona desert, and have no right to 
form a government of themselves A colony of the mother country—that is, 
a body of settlers among whom the law of their country can be administer- 
ed—can only be formed by the consent of theirown government. Discov- 
eries actuall qcoommeniel by occupation, without such consent, do not en- 
title the settlers to any of the rights of their own government, or to exercise 
any power, even of the most inferior description, under the ewe of be- 
ing acolony. A settler can only have the authority that is delegated to him, 
and without such a delegation he has no power. His occupation of new ter- 
ritory may be subsequently recognized by his own government; but unless 
itisso recognized, prior to any settlement being made by the authority of 
some other government, it does not become a dependency of the nation of 
the settler. 

At the time the English were at Nootka, the coast was perfectly abandoned 
by Spain ; there was no Spanish settlement on it. It was open to oy na- 
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tion to make a settlement, or to recognize any that had been made by its 
subjects without authority. 

When the news arrived in England of the seizure of the vessels by Mar- 
tinez, the British government claimed the right of having indemnification 
made to their owners ; it determined to recognize any settlement that had 
been made, and it expressed its intention to make settlements on the west 
coast of America. On the 5th of May, 1790, a message of the Crown was 
delivered to Parliament, complaining ‘ that no satisfaction was made or of- 
fered for the acts of seizure, and that a direct claim was asserted by the 
Court of Spain to the exclusive rights of sovereignty, navigation, and com- 
merce, in the territories, coasts, and seas in that part of the world.” The 
message was received by Parliament with much approbation, and the ne- 
cessary supplies were very liberally granted to enforce the claims made. 

In the declaration of Spain, dated Aranjuez, June 4, 1790, signed by the 
Conde de Florida Blanca, it is said that, “although Spain may not have es- 
tablishments or colonies planted upon the coast or in the ports in dispute, it 
does not follow that such coast or port does not belong to her.” The Brit- 
ish government alleged “that English subjects had an indisputable right to 
the enjoyment of a free and uninterrupted navigation, commerce, and fish- 
ery ; and to the ssion of such establishments as they should form with 
the consent of the natives of the country not previously occupied by any 
European nation.” P 

Qn the part of Spain there was no declaration of an intention to occupy ; 
and on the other side there was no assertion of a right to occupy in case 
occupation had been already taken by an European power. 

The dispute was terminated by the convention between Great Britain 
and Spain, signed at the Escurial, October 28. 1790. By the third article 
it was agreed that “ the respective subjects of the contracting parties should 
uct be molested in navigating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacific 
Ocean or in the South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of those seas, in pla- 
ces not already occupied, for the ye pw of carrying on their commerce 
with the natives of the country, or of making settlements there.” But this 
article was subject to the restriction, that the government of Great Britain 
should prevent an illicit trade with the Spanish settlements, and that the 
British should not navigate or fish within ten leagues of the coast already 
occupied by Spain. And it was by the fifth article agreed, that as well in 
the places restored as ‘in all other parts of the north-western coast of 
North America, or of the islands adjacent, situated to the north of the parts 
of the said coast already occupied by Spain, wherever the subjects of either 
of the two powers shall have made settlements since the month of April, 
1789, or shall hereafter make avy, the subjects of the other shall have tree 
access.” 

This convention was an admission of the right of the British government 
to make settlements, and the right sanctioned is not to be distinguished from 
that of Russia to its settlements on the north-west coast, The admission of 
this right was not granted as a licence, liable to be revoked or lost by a war 
—it was not made as a favour or concession. It is one of those agreements 
respecting territory—such, for instance, as the treaty of 1788, made be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States—which a war does not revoke. 
The admission contained in the convention is of a principle to which the 
States of America, the colony of Canada, and the State of Louisiana, owe 
their existence. No new doctrine was setup. An old established rule was 
recognized, and a war would have been the result if it had continued to be 
contested. 

Mr. Adams, whose long and distinguished career in the highest offices of 
his country had made him familiar with these questions, was compelled to 
treat it as a definitive settlement of a general principle of national law 
(Greenhow, p, 341, n.). And the President Monroe, in his message of De- 
cember 2, 1823, admitted that no new principle had been asserted in the 
claims of Russia, and of Great Britain, to settle on the coast, but that the 
occasion had been found proper for asserting that “henceforth the Ameri- 
can continents were not to be considered as subjects for European coloni- 
zation,”—a declaration against which the Courts both of Russia and of 
Great Britain protested —(Greenhow, p. 336.) 

The convention did net exclude Spain from making settlements if it 
should think fit; but on the part of Spain the right of Great Britain to make 
them was acknowledged, and the intention and right of making one at 
Nootka Sound was especially declared and allowed. 

Much of the difficulty which has arisen upon this subject would have 
been avoided if the terms employed in this convention had been attended 
to. It was not the intention of the English government to let loose a body 
of men upon the west coast of America, free to act as they pleased, and to 
exhibit their passions in the licence and violence of alawless condition. Nor 
was it the intention of the Spanish government to establish its law over 
them. The proposed ‘settlements were to be those of a civilized nation, 
and necessarily implied their subjection to English law ; and this, not for a 
temporary object, but in order to occupy the country, according to the open 
and distinct declaration of this purpose in the previous official correspond- 
ence. 

When the convention was communicated to Parliament, it became the 
subject of party discussion, as every important communication to a popular 
assembly will be. The just and wisely-arranged treaty lately made between 
Great Britain and the United States respecting the north-eastern boundary 





of the United States—a treaty which oughit, heyond all others, to have been 
| accepted with unanimous approval, being a most honourable settlement of 
| a most complex question, did not escape the bitter though fortunately im- 
| potent criticism of a party opposition. Such attacks, when great interests 
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| are at stake—when unaniinity might be instructive and no principle is com- 
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in the interpretation of the policy of those whose acts are condemned. Mr, 
Fox Lord Grey, and the us of Lansdowne contended that by the con. 
vention of the Escurial, nothing had been gained and much surrendered, 
‘If the English,’ said Lord Grey, ‘form a settlement on one hill, the Span. 
iards may erecta fort on another.’ The English ministers did not enter 
into an explanation. They had not demanded the supplies, which enabled 
them to put afloat a great armament, in order to effect so absurd an arrange- 
ment as that described by the opposition, and Mr. Pitt was too sagacious to 
have committed the blunders imputed to him. 


DISCOVERIES OF VANCOUVER. 

The instructions given to Captain Vancouver, who was commissioned to 
sail to the north-west coast of America, and to take possession of Nootka 
Sound, and to ascertain what parts of the coast were unsettled, were an offi- 
cial interpretation of the convention, and they certainly appear to have been 
drawn up in conformity with an agreement with the Spanish government. 
On the 4th of June, 1792, after the survey ot a considerable extent of coast, 
Captain Vancouver, at Possession Sound, took ion ‘ with the usual 
formalities, of all that part of New Albion from the latitude 39° 20! south, 
and long. 236° 26’ E. to the entrance of the inlet of the sea said to be the 
supposed Strait of Juan de Fuca, as also of all the coasts, islands, &c., within 
the said strait and both its shores.’ 

On the 23d of June Captain Vancouver met the Spanish schooners, the 
‘Sutil’ and the ‘Mexicana,’ under the command of Galiano and Valdes, 
The communications between the commanders were of the most friendly 
character. At Nootka, Vancouver met the ‘Dwedalus,’ with instructions from 
the British government, and he was referred to a letter brought by the same 
ship from the Count de Florida Blanca, addressed to the commandant of the 
fort of San Lorenzo at Nootka, ordering that officer, in conformity with the 
first article of the convention, to put his Britannic Majesty’s commissioners 
in possession of the buildings and districts, or parcels of land which had been 
occupied by the English in April, 1789, as well in the port of Nootka as in 
Port Cox, situated about sixteen leagues further southward. 

It is impossible to understand how it could ever have been inferred from 
these events that Great Britain and Spain had to a ‘joint occupancy * 
of the country. The British government claimed the right, which it assert- 
ed was common to any civilised government, to take possession of vacant 
wastes. It never pretended to claim a joint occupation with Spain—for it 
was admitted that Spain did not ‘occupy’ the country—but simply a right 
common to it, Spain, &c., to settle in countries beyond the limits of any civil- 
ized government. This right being acknowledged, Vancouver took posses- 
sion of the country from 39° 20' to the Strait of Juan de Fuca. This pos- 
session was taken exclusive of Spain. It was an act indicating the construc- 
tion of the Nootka convention by the government of Great Britain. Nor is 
thisall. ‘fhe proceedings of Vancouver were published with the sanction of 

overnment in 1798. There was no concealment of what had been done. 

‘he official act by which the country was annexed to the British Crown 
was notified to all the world, and it was not followed by any remonstrance 
or adverse claim. 

How, under these circumstances, could ‘joint occupation’ be inferred ? 
If there had been joint occupation, there must have beer ‘joint law’ ad- 
ministered—or, in fact, no law. The absurdity is convenient, in order to 
complicate the subject, but it has no foundation in the events of the Nootka 
contest. 

The correspondence between Vancouver and the Spanish commandant, 
Quadra, differed respecting the extent of cession to be made; and they 
agreed to submit the matter to their respective governments. 

The expedition of the ‘Sutil’ and the ‘ Mexicana’ in 1792 was the last 
made by the Spanish government with the object of discovery in the North 
Sea. After this the Spaniards abandoned the coast in dispute, and never at 
tempted to form an establishment upon it. (Greenhow, p. 257.) The or 
der for the abandonment of Nootka was not merely sent by the ‘ Dedalus, 
but was communicated to the most eminent Viceroy of Mexico, the Count 
de Revillagigedo,—a name ever to be honoured. (Greenhow, p. 227, n.) 

After having taken possession of Nootka, Vancouver proceeded on the 
survey of the coast. Meeting with the American vessel the ‘Columbia,’ 
commanded by Gray. he was informed of the river noticed by Heceta, into 
which Gray had entered and named after his vessel. Broughton was sent 
to examine the river, and passed the bar. His survey extended inland for 
upwards of one hundred miles from where he anchored his ship. ‘ Pre- 
viously to hisdeparture he formally took possession of the river and the 
country in its vicinity in his Britannic Majesty's name, having every reason 
to believe that the subjects of no other civilized nation or state had ever en- 
tered the river before. In this opinion he was confirmed by Mr. Gray’s 
sketch, in which it does not appear that Mr. Gray either saw or was ever 
within five leagues of its entrance.’* 


DISCOVERIES OF CAPT. GRAY. 

Recognizing the merit of Gray, and admitting the claim that he is the 
first person who noticed the river after Heceta, who ed it on his chart 
within one mile of its true position,—still no claim can be set up on this ac- 
count by the United States. The discovery of a river, after the coast ad- 
joini pg it has been discovered, has no peculiar virtue to exclude rights con- 
nected with the discovery of the adjoinmg coast. Before Tray entered the 
river, the entire coast bad been traced. The possession of a river may be fol- 
lowed with important inland rights; but Gray neither discovered it for the 
first time, nor had authority to take possession of it. In the discovery he 
had been anticipated by Heceta; he had no power to take possession, for he 
was ina private ship, pnrsuing his private affairs; and the private acts of 
an American citizen in such matters are not more important than similar 
private acts of English subjects. 

The discovery of Gray has been put forth by the American government as 
the foundation of a title to the country. It took place in 1792 ; and therefore, 
if the government of Spain had any ttle to grant territory reaching to the 


CAPTAIN VANCOUVER DEFENDED FROM THE STRICTURES OF MR GREENHOW. 

* The very bitter tone in which Mr. Greenhow speaks of Captain Van- 
couver, and his complaint that Captain V. endeavoured to deprive Gray of 
the honour of having seen the Columbia River, is not justified by the facts. 
It appears by the log-book of the “Columbia,” that Gray crossed the bar of 
the river on the 11th of May, 1792. Atoneo’clock he anchored. At noon 
of the 14th he weighed anchor; at four o’clock the ship took ground, when 
she was backed off and again anchored. On the 15th Gray dropped down 
the river, and the subsequent movements were to get the vessel out. On 
the 20th he got clear of the bar. The river he named the Columbia, and 
called one point of the entrance Adam’s point, and the other Hancock's 

oint. 

These facts are no doubt correct. The log-book has been printed in re- 
ports of committees of Congress, and the copy verified by affidavit, in 
the belief that it contradicts the English statement of the case. 

Captain Vancouver states (vol. ii., p. 53,) that Broughton had with him a 
chart made by Gray—that he got to an inlet which he supposed the chart to 
represent, and passed Adam’s point. After a minute description of the in- 
let, he says:—‘ This bay terminated the researches of Mr. Gray, and to 
commemorate his discovery it was named “ Gray’s Bay,”’ This certainly 
sroves that there was no wish to avoid acknowledging Gray’s merits. The 
inlet from the sea to the river runs about east and west, and in the chart of 
Vancouver ‘ Gray’s Bay ’ is placed east of Adam’s point, and far inland. On 
the 24th of October (1792) Broughton left the “Chatham ” in lat. 46° 17, 
having brought it as far within the bay as he thought safe, and as far as he 
had reason to suppose the “Columbia” had been brought. (Vancouver, 
vol. ii, p.57.) He then proceeded to survey in a boat, taking with him a 
week’s provisions. He proceeded up the river until the 30th, and calcu- 
lated the distance he went, and which he particularly describes, ‘from what 
he considered to be the entrance of the river, to be eighty-four, and from the 
“Chatham” 100 miles.’ That is, that the entrance of the river was sixteen 
miles (upwards of five leagues) above where he left the “ Chatham,” and 
consequently above where Gray anchored. He therefore came to the con- 
clusion that Gray did not see what he called and explained to be ‘the en 
trance,’ and this conclusion is sustained by the distance mentioned in Gray’s 
own log-book. 

Thus the statement of Broughtonand that of Gray are perfectly consis- 
tent, and there is nothing in Vancouver’s relation of the facts of the case to 
justify the charge ‘ that he rossessed good temper and good feelings, except 
with regard to citizens of the United States, against whom and their country 
he cherished the most bitter animosity.’ So far from this being so, he 
makes the fullest acknowledgment of Gray’s services—he retained the 
name of ‘Adams’ point’ on his chart, and he adopted that of Gray’s ship, 
the “ Columbia,’ as the name of the river. The error that Mr. Greenhow 
has made has arisen from his taking a single sentence without the context. 
The inlet may be considered as part of the river, but Broughton was justifi- 
ed in thinking it to be an arm of the sea. He concealed nothing, and gave 
his reasons for distinguishing the entrance of the river from the entrance to 
the inlet, for which he had the practice and authority of navigators. So far 
trom Conte Hager the facts, the very evidence of Gray’s log-book, which 
is produced to contradict him, verifies his statement. The veracity of Van- 
couver can never be disputed. He exhibited an anxious care to recognize 
the previous discovery of Gray, and no American who shall read the whole 
account—though he may say that the entrance to the river is the entrance to 
the inlet—can come to the conclusion that any fact has been misrepresented, 





or that there was any attempt to do injustice to Gray. If Broughton had 


promised—may be regretted yut the language of them is not to be adopted | not xplained what he meant, there would have been reason to complain. 
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ia in 1819, Gray’s proceedings must have been hostile, and an inva- 
me Spanish sorritory. Gray, however, beinga private person, could not 
have committed an actof public hostility : but the setting up of this title is an 
admission by the American government that the country was, in 1792, open 
to be pode h by persons having the official authority of their government, 
as Vancouver Such an admission—and it has been formal and offici- 
ally made—is destructive of any alleged rightto the country, derivable from 
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tthe ‘taking possession’ of new countries by anthorized official persons 
in the formal manner that it was done by Vancouver, is not the idle ceremo- 
ny Mr. Greenhow represents it tobe. By the law of England, the Crown 
absolute authority to extend its sovereignty : it can send its diplo- 
matist to treat for, its soldier to conquer, its sailor to settle new countries. 
This it can do independently of Parliament; and no act of the erdina 
legislature is needed to establish | English law and authority in suc 
countries. A power of legislation is absolutely vested in the Crown for 
these which it can execute through the officers it may name. It 
can, also, as is well known to all Americans, legislate for such settlements 
independently of Parliament ; or it may delegate its own power of legisla- 
tion The charter of Rhode Island granted by Charles II, and under which 
that state was governed until 1842, is an illustration of such legislation, and 
of the delegation of such authority. The Grown in that case, by its own 
legislative act, —— ne - ae eolany, and delegated its power of 
legislation to a ve ar local legislature. : 

The ‘taking » | ae therefore, of a new country by persons officially 
authorized—and no private person can assume the authority—is the ex- 
ercise of a sovereign power, a distinct act of legislation, by which the new 
territory becomes annexed to the dominions of the Crown. 

These principles were lately insisted on by the government against Brit- 
ish subjects :-— 

‘ “ Neither individuals,” said Governor Sir George Gipps, in a most lu- 
minous and admirable argument (New Zealand papers, May 11, 1841, No. 
311, p. 64), ‘nor bodies of men belonging to any nation, can form colonies 
except with the consent and under the direction and control of their own 
government; and from any settlement which they may form without the 
consent of their government they may be ousted. This is simply to say as 
far as Englishmen are concerned, colonies cannot be formed without the 
consent of the Crown.”” “I thought a declaration of the nature of that 
which stands in the preamble necessary, upon the same grounds that it was 
thought necessary by the Committee of the House of Commons in 1837, and 
I think it is the more necessary now, when I see the gross ignorance which 
prevails upon this subject, even among persons otherwise well informed,— 
when I hear persons, even lawyers, contend that Englishmen may set 
up a government for themselves whenever they like, and regardless alike of 
the Queen’s authority and their own allegiance. Why, Captain Cook had 
as much right to purchase New Zealand for himself when he discovered it, 
or [ had as much right to purchase the island of Tongatoboo from thechief of 
that country, who came to visit me the other day, as Mr. Wertworth had to 

urchase the Middle Island of New Zealand from the savages who were in 
Sydney in February last. When I cast my eye over the vast Pacific, and 
the innumerable islands with which it is studded, and consider thatone man 
may seize an island here and another an island there, and that by dint of ma- 
king themselves troublesome, they may in the end render the interference 
of the government necessary, it is time to let people know that the law of 
England does not admit of such practices.’”’ 

The constitution of other countries vests a similar sovereign authority in 
the Crown to that existing in Great Britain; but under the American con- 
stitution the President has no authority ef the kind; he cannot annex terri- 
tories to existing States, nor by his own act enlarge the boundaries of 
American dominions. The constitution has, in its first article, vested “all 
legislative power’ in Congress. Before, therefore, the sovereignty of the 
United States can be established in a new territory, there must be an —_ 
alent act of legislation by Congress to that necessary to be performed by 
the English Crown. How otherwise is it to be known to what country the 
territory belongs? 

After a country has had a new territory formally annexed to it, there 
doubtless remain other acts to be performed to complete the title, -such as 
actual settlement, &c.; or, otherwise, the inference of other countries is 
that the intention to occupy is abandoned. But the prior right to settle con- 
tinues, even if there is a ground to imagine an intention to abandon, until 
some other country shall actually, and according to the forms which its 
laws sanction, establish its own laws and authority in the country. 

LEWIS AND CLARKE, CAPTAIN SMITH, AND J. J. ASTOR. 

{n 1805 Louis and Clarke, who had been commissioned in the previous 
ear, by President Jefferson, to explore the country west of the Rocky 
fountains, reached the Columbia River, and returned to the United States 

in 1806. But this act of exploration, not resting on an original right of dis- 
covery, nor accompanied by any act of American legislation respecting the 
country, nor by any attempt to occupy, clearly does not establish a title to 
the territory west of the mountains. Nor is sucha title set up. “ Politi- 
cally, the expedition was an announcement to the world of the intention of 
the American government to occupy and settle the countries explored.” — 
(Greenhow, p. 288 ) But such intention had already been announced to 
the werld by the English government in a public, authentic, and legal man- 
ner, and its suvereignty over the country declared. 

In 1810 Captain Smith, trom Boston, built a house and garden on the 
south bank of the Columbia, but abandoned it betore the close of the year. 
This was the act of a private person, and no political inference can be drawn 
from it 

In the same year Jacob Astor, of New York, formed the “ Pacific Fur 
Company.” He communicated his intention to the British North-West 
Company, and offered to it one-third of the interest of the scheme. The 
proposal was not accepted ; and it is asked “if Mr. Astor, a citizen of the 
United States, was justifiable in thus offering to an associution of British 
subjects, noted for its enmity to his adopted country, a share of the advan- 
tages to be obtained under the flag of the United States, from territories ex- 
clusively belonging to the United States, and of which the exclusive posses- 
sion by the united States was evidently essential to the advantage and wel- 
fare of the republic ?”-—(Greenhow, p. 294.) An English subject would 
have been free to make such an offer. Exclusive possession of the country 
by the United States certainly did not exist, for it had not taken any step 
either to clain, to possess it, or toannex it. When the company was form- 
ed, “the majority not only of the inferior servants, but also of the partners, 
were British subjects,’—(Greenhow, p. 286.) They made an establish- 
ment on the Columbia River, but in consequence of difficulties, Macdou- 
gall and Mackenzie announced their determination, on the Ist July, 1812, 
to dissolve the company, and Mr. Hunt, another of the partners, in August, 
1313, acceded to it. On the 16th of October, 1913 an agreement was made 
between Messrs. Mactavish and John Stewart, on the part of the British 
North-West Company, and Messrs. Macdougall, Mackenzie, and Clarke, on 
the other part, by which all the establishmeuts, furs, stock in hand, of the 
Pacific Company, in the country of Columbia, were sold to the Nortli-West 
Company for about 58,000 dollars. The difficulties which caused this dis- 
solution might, it is said, have been overcome, “ if the directing partners on 
the Columbia had been Americans instead of being, as the greater part were, 
men unconnected with the United States by birth, or citizenship, or previ- 
ous residence, or family ties.”—(Greenhow, p. 305). It was Rael ct a 
settlement made by a majority of English, and the sovereignty of the English 
government having been declared over the country, they were amenable 
to English laws. Mr. Astor could not annex the territory to the United 
States, and his sole object was to obtain furs. Shortly after the sale was 
made, a British sloop of war, the ‘Racoon,’ reached the Columbia, and the 
name of Fort George was given to the establishment. 

Supposing, however, that the war between Great Britain and the United 
States had not broken out about this time, and that the ‘ Racoon’ had 

brought to Columbiaa judge, or a commission to any of the partners, to act 
as inlge in the civil and criminal affairs of the colony, could the United 
States, or any other country, have insisted that he could not have exercised 
jurisdiction? Could any persons who were there have exempted them- 
selves from the jurisdiction of such a court? But, on the other hand, let it 
be supposed that the President of the United States had sent a commission 
to any person to administer the law there, would that commission have been 
operative? Would the Supreme Court of the United States have held, that 
in countries over which the legislature of the United States has not estab- 
lished its law—which had not been annexed to or possessed by its govern. 
ment, that the President could deal with men’s lives, with their fortunes and 
property, or govern beyond the jurisdiction of American law ? 

The United States had not subjected the Oregon or the Columbia to its 
authority. Itformed no part of any existing State ; it was not a portion of a 
territory over which it had legislated, or even claimed to legislate. 

The Britisn government, on the contrary, had declared its intention to es- 
tablish its law there, and it had attached it to its dominions in a formal and 
authentic manner. When the North-West Company took possession of the 
establishment in 1813, an authorized colony of British subjects from that 
moment was formed, subject to and governed by English laws—an actual 
occupation of the country was made, and a settlement on the river has con- 
tinued until the present day. The company were legally empowered to 
make sucha settlement, and when made the English law prevailed over it. 









as a portion of the territory of the United States taken during the war. The 
answer was, that it had not been captured ; that the Americans had retired 
from it under an agreement of sale ; that the North-West Company had pur- 
chased it; that the territory had early been taken possession of in his Ma- 
jesty’s name, as it had been by|Broughton in Vancouver’s expedition, and 
that it had been since considered te form a part of his re dominions. 
—(Greenhow, p. 307.) It was, however, agreed that the post should be 
restored, and “ that the question of the title to the territory should be dis- 
cussed in the negociation on limits and other matters, which was soon to be 
commenced.’’* 

This negociation and its tem settlement deserves particular notice 

The United States contended that it had a right to the territory; it asserted 
this right in the most formal and solemn manner, and it received possession 
of the post in consequence of its official remonstrance. Now it matters not 

whether its title, as against Great Britain, was valid or not. After this ar- 
rangement it could not, without violation of its honour and a breach of its 
engagements with Great Britain, enter into a treaty with Spain affecting the 
post in dispute ; nor can it allege a title to it through Spain, without pro- 
claiming to the world that the assertion of its pretensions in 1814 were with- 
out foundation, and that it knew them to be without foundation. This act 
of dishonour it must admit, if the treaty of 1819 is alleged to confer any 
title. A title in 1814, and a title under the treaty of 1819, are utterly incon- 

sistent. If the treaty of 1819 is relied on, then it must be admitted that 
Great Britain was “in occupation” in 1814, when the post at Astoria was 
given up, and that this occupation was rightful as against the United 
States. That such occupation was rightful as against Spain has already 
been proved. 

But if the allegation of the government of the United States, that its title 
to Astoria was rightful in 1814 is relied on, then it necessarily follows that 
the treaty of 1819 could only confer aright to territory south of the settle- 
ment of Astoria, and south, also, of the British settlements on the Colambia 
River, and that the territory north of Cape Mendocino was open to the set- 
tlement of other countries than Spain in 1814. 

From these facts it is impossible that the government of the United States 
pee a ea itself without dishonour, if its title to the Oregon Territory is 
insisted on. 


It was probably from a knowledge of an intention to set upa claim, founded 
on the treatyof 1819, thatthe American government suspected thatthe ratifica- 
tionof this treaty was delayed through anintrigue of the British government. 
But we acted on that occasion as we haye done in every transaction with the 
United States—in perfect good faith, and with the fullest reliance upon the 
honour of the American government ; assuming no fraud or deception on its 
part, performing our own obligations affecting the rights of other parties, and 
only asserting rights to which we were just entitled. When Lord Castle- 
reagh received Mr. Rush, the American minister, in September, 1819, he 
read to him part of the despatches of Sir Henry Wellesley, to prove that the 
wishes of the British court had been made known to the Spanish cabinet in 
favour of the ratification of the treaty. These despatches were dated June 
6 and July 6. Inune, Sir Henry Wellesley distinctly expressed his opinion 
that the true interests of Spain would be best promoted a the ratification. 
Lord Castlereagh also added, that ‘ the willingness of the British cabinet to 
accede to the possession of the Floridas by the United States might be infer- 
red from the indirect offer which it had made two years before to mediate 
between the United States and Spain—an offer which had been declined.’ 
It was not then supposed to be possible, that the government of the United 
States would attempt, through that treaty, to evade the discussion of the 
questions which the settlement made by Mr. Astor’s partners on the Colum- 
bia had occasioned, and which were then pending. 


DEDUCTIONS. 

From the facts above related, it may be inferred that Spain never occupied, 
but abandoned the west coast of North America; that the country was open 
to the settlements of other countries than that of Spain—even by the admis- 
sion of the American government in its assertion of aclaim to Astoria in 
1814; that the British government in 1792 announced its intention to occupy, 
and formally declared the annexation of parts of the coast to its own territory, 
acting in this respect as the government of Russia has done; that the settle- 
ment at Astoria was a private and unauthorized proceeding; and that the 
British settlement en the Columbia was the first of a national and legal cha- 
racter recognizable as such by foreign nations. 

The extent of the coast claim which the British government was entitled 
to insist on, in the subsequent negotiations, might have been sustained by the 
following principles, which were laid down by the American government 
in its communications with the Spanish minister in 1819 :— 

‘First, that when any European nation takes possession of any exfent of 
sea coast, that possession is understood as extending into the interior coun- 
try to the sources of the rivers nm ne within that coast—to all their branch 
es, and the countries they cover ; to give it a right, in exclusion of al 
other nations, to the same. 

‘ Secondly, that whenever one European nation makes a discovery, and 
possession of any portion of this continent, and another afterwards does the 
same at any distance from it, where the boundary is not determined by the 
principles above mentioned, that the middle distance becomes such course. 

‘ Thirdly, that whenever any European nation has thus acquired a right to 
any portion of territory on this continent, that right can never be diminish- 
ed or affected by any power by virtue of purchases made by grants or con- 
quests of the natives within the limits thereof.’ 

That is, the British government, on authority of these texts of national law 
which are perfectly correct, wasentitled to a boundary which should include 
both banks ef the Columbia River, and all the territory drained by it, includ 
ing the whole coastline and other rivers, of which possession had been taken 
by Vancouver, under the orders of his government. 

Secondly, By the 7th article of the treaty of Paris of 1763—which related 
only to Louisiana and Canada—the line drawn from the source of the River 
Mississippi to the south. gave to Great Britain all the lands on the east bank 
of the river, except New Orleans, and secured te France and through it to 
Spain, the territory west of the same line, as far as the Rocky Mountains or 
western boundary of Louisiana. But the territory of Canada, north of the 
source of the river 47° 10’ N. lat., and north of aline running west fromthe 
source of the river, was left as part of Canada, of which it most indisputably 
formed a portion. This clearly appears from the official map engraved in 
1757,+ and used in the negotiations 1762. The American and the British 
titles, at this point, are both derived from the French, and, consequently, 
what the Frenck government marked in this official map of 1757 as Canada, 
excluded any subsequent claim to it as a part of Louisiana. 

In the treaty made between Great Britain and the United States, nothing 
west of a line running north from the source of the Mississippi, to the line 
running due west of the-furthermost po int of the Lake of the Woods, was 
granted to the United States om. .7). All therefore, north ofa line run- 
ning west, from the source of the Mississippi, that is the country north of a 
parallel of latitude of about 47 degrees, was English territory, and formed 
part of Canada, unconceded by any treaty. 

But the English government has neither insisted upon its title to the whole 
of the Oregon, nor even to the whole of Canada—the latter of which would 
have been very prejudicial to American interests. Ina treaty signed be- 
tween the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain and the United States, in April, 
1807, it was agreed that ‘a line drawn north or south (as the case might re- 
quire) from the most north-western point of the Lake of Woods, until it 
shall intersect the 49th parallel of latitude, and from the point of such inter- 
section due west, along and with the said parallel shall be the dividing line 
between his Majesty’s territoriesfand those of the United States, to the west- 
ward of the said lake, as far as their respective territories extend in that 
quarter—provided that nothing in the present article shall extend to the 





* I cite this statement in the words of Mr. Greenhow (p. 308), because 
in subsequent es, which he heads ‘British Views of National Faith,’ 
(210, 312), he declares that Fort George was delivered up without any res- 
ervation or exception, and expresses his disbelief that Sir Charles Bagot, the 
British minister, communicated to the American government, in pursuance 
of Lord Castlereagh’s direction of the 4th ot February, 1818, the tact that 
Great Britain claimed the territory, and insisted that the American settle- 
ment was an enroachment. The c livery was clearly the execution of the 
conditional agreement mentioned in the text. 

+ M. Duflot de Motras, whose work on California, published at the ex- 
— ofthe government of France, exhibits no partiality towards the Eng- 

ish, refers also to this map, and comes to the conclusion that the claims 
made by the Americans are without foundation :— 

‘ Pour la limite du sud, le Mexique et |’ Espagne ont agide la méme ma- 
niere: ils ont concédé aux Ltats-Unis leurs droits sur les contrées situ- 
ées au nord du 42° paralléle ; mais il est de tout evidence que le traite des 
Florides ne saurait porter atteinte i la validite dela convention de 1799, il 
ne constitue qu’tne simple renonciation, et les Etats-Unis en y adherant, s’- 





A more perfect title could not be. 


At the termination of the war between Great Britain and America, a de? 


mand was made for the resturation of the post sold by Mr. Astor's partuers 


etant substitues al’ Espagne pour le territoire 4 Vegard daquel cette puissance 
resignait ses pretentions, doivent respecter tous les droits qu’uu traite ante- 

rieur an leur avait reconnu aux Anglais. Si nous avious maintenant a cmet- 

tre une opinion sur cette question importante, 1ous ne pourrions, malgre 
nos sympathies pour les Etats-Unis et notre aversion contre le systeme d’en- 
vahissiment de I’ Angleterre, nous empécher de reconnaitre que la raison ct 
le droit sont cette fois de son cote. Tl est meme permis de s’etonner que, 
repudiantsa tenacite habituelle, elle ait fait aux Americans, dans le coursdes 


‘ negociations, de si larges sacrifices.’ 
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northwest coast of America, or to the territories belonging to or claimed by 
either party on the continent of America, to the westward of the Stony 
Mountains.’ Unlooked-for events prevented the ratification of the treaty, 
and the subject was not again discussed until 1814.* 

CONVENTION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1818 a convention was ratified between Great Britain and America, 
after pieng negotiation, in which the facts already related formed the basis, 
by which the rights of both countries were subjected to a tem com- 
promise. It was agreed that a line should be the northern boundary along 
the 49th parallel of latitude, from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky 
Mountains, should be free and open for the term of ten years ftom the date 
of the convention to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of both powers, with- 
out prejudice to the claims of either country. 

At the end of ten years the negotiations on this subject were again re- 
newed. It was proposed by Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson that the boam- 
dary beyond the Rocky Mountains should pass from those mountains west- 
ward along the 49th parallel of latitude to the north-easternmost branch of 
the Columbia River, and thence down the middle of the stream to the 
Pacific. This was not agreed to, and the negotiation terminated for a time. 

On the 6th of August, 1827, a convention was signed, renewing the pro- 
visions of the former one of October 20, 1818, and extending it for an in- 
definite period, until either pe should annnl it, on giving a year’s notice. 

Mr. Farnham, perfectly forgetful that the American government, in its 
negotiations respecting the establishment at Astoria, has admitted that the 
Oregon Territory was vpen to the settlement of other countries than that of 
Spain, affirms, with singular inconsistency, that an American title adverse to 
Great Britain—and in fact to Spain—was formed through that settlement, 
and, also, that the sovereignty to the Oregon is vested in the government of 
America through a Spavish title (p. 52.) In other words, that the Ameri- 
can government the sovereignty of the country in 1813, and did 
not possess it until 1819. His arguments to establish both these positions 
are equally long, and the one is perfectly conclusive against the other :— 

“ Drake (says Mr. F.), an English pirate, entered the Pacific Ocean, and 
pretended to have visited the coast between the latitudes 37° and 48°.”” 
——“ Elizabeth, while she knighted him, remunerated the subjects of the 
crown of Spain for the piracies he had committed. From such men’s acts 
the laws of nations recognize no rights of nations to arise, because if it be 
still insisted that Drake ever saw this coast (!) and that his discovery was 
for the benefit of the crown of England, still it avails nothing, inasmuch as 
Spain had already discovered and explored it several years before ; and im 
the fourth place, because England did not afterwards occupy by permanent 
settlement, as required by the laws in such cases governing.” 

If this argument is believed to be a sufficient reply to the English claim, 
it must be equally sufficient against any Spanish title. Whatever doubt 
there may be respecting the extent of e’s discoveries, it must be ad- 
mitted that, no permanent settlement having been made, there did exist 
a right in any other country to step in and occupy the land discovered. 
But this objection applies, also, to the Spanish title, for it is a known and. 
admitted fact that, whatever may have been the discoveries of Spanish 
officers, no Spanish settlement was ever made north of Cape Mendoci 
no, and the question comes back to this point—by what parties, officially 
authorized to make settlements, was a settlement in the Oregon Territory 
firstmade? There is no doubt of the factthat it was first done under the 
sanction and authority of the British government. If the opportunity at any 
time existed for the government of Spain to have occupied the country, 1 
never did so, and the country never formed any portion of its “ provinces, 
dominions, or territories’ This fact, which is conclusive in support of the 
British title, affords a perfect answer to another argument set forth by Mr. 
Farnham, founded on the treaty of Utrecht of 1713. He alleges that 
“England for ever quit-claimed to Spain, and warranted for ever to her 
monarch and his successor, the north-west coast of North America as far as 
the Straits de Fuca” (p.55.) Need it be said that there is nothing in the 
treaty even indirectly referring to the north-west coast of America? But 
as one groundless assumption Jeaves the argument incomplete, another is 
needed, and, therefore, it is added, that— 

“ The title of Spain to those countries and |" we not only prone ar 
faras exclusive discovery could fgive a title, but the guarantees of Eng- 
land and the other nos at the werreation of Utrecht rendered all further 
acts, such as subsequent acts of occupancy, &c., unnecessary to perfect 
that title through after time. For, by these guarantees, England and 
the other powers waived the necessity of occupancy, &c., a nea 4 
the law of nations to perfect the inchoate rights of prior discovery ; 
waived, also, the possibility, on the part of these powers, of acquiring | 
subsequent discovery or occupancy any right in the territories thus so 
emnly conceded to Spain.” 








This ar is certainly a si jumble of contradictions and un- 
authorized assertions. This treaty, it is said, is still binding. If so, all the 


rties to it ate bound to prevent the United States from interfering with 
Bpanish territories ; for the clause of the treaty cited in support of the argu- 
ment is, that‘ neither the King of — nor any of his heirs or successors 
shall transfer or under any pretence alienate from themselves and the crown 
of Spain and provinces, dominions, or territories in America.’ If still in 
force, how came it that Spain alienated the Floridas in 1763? How has the 
United States become entitled to the Floridas? Was there no alienation in 
But the argument admits that the Spanish government bad na 
, and that ‘ subsequent discoveries’ on the west 
coast might be made ; and then itis asserted, without any proof, that the 
government of Great Britain guaranteed the ion of dominions which 
Spain did not possess, and the ssion of countries which were not dis- 
covered! And to make the absurdity complete, this trealy—which it is 
alleged was to prevent new discoveries and settlements in America by the 
English, and, by consequence, its present possession of the Oregon—is held 
by American authorities not to have been binding on the government of 
Spain to prevent the alienation, to the government of the United States, of 
any territory it might have in Western America ! : 

This treaty is entirely misunderstood by Mr. Farnham ; but his obser- 
vations on it are valuable to prove how well satisfied he is that the title he 
endeavours to sustain is utterly invalid, and how perfectly well aware he is 
of its exact defects. rye 

After having involved himself in absurdities and contradictions in his in- 
ferences from the treatyof Utrecht, Mr. Farnham turns to the treaty of 
Paris of 1763, and affirms that this also has been violated by the British go- 
vernment. 

‘ France, says he, had many reasons tor obtaining from that unscrupulous 
neighbour (Great eee ofher territories‘ west ofthe Mississippi," 
anil did so in the treaty of Versailles (1762) as far as )47~ 10, or source o 
Mississippi). _ If, therefore, she owned any land beyond'the Mississippi val- 
ley, she ceded it to France. If she did not, she ceded her the right, as 
against herself, of acquiring title to all the territory lying ‘ west of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the 49th parallel of latitude’ (south of the source of the 
Mississippi). How will British sophistry maintain her claim (the claim of 
Great Britain) to the Oregon, as against the grantees of France! To this 
treaty the United States, by the purchase of 1803, have become a . 
and as by the treaties of Utrecht and Versailles, England has abandoned, in 
the one case, to Spain, as high as latitude 48° north on the north-westerm 
coast of America; and, in the other case, as high as 49° on the same coast ; 
it becomes difficult to see with what pretence of right she now comes for- 
ward to recover what she has thus solemuly, by two several treaties, de- 
ferred to others.’ ‘ Although England, by virtue of the treaties of 1713 and 
1763, was precluded from gaining any right of sovereignty from discove 
or vecupation, the United States have laboured under no such disability. 

To this argument the reply is complete. By the treaty of 1763 the 
boundary between Louisiana and the British ge oes was ‘ irrevocably * 
fixed. At that time the western boundary of Louisiana did not extend be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains(ante, p. 11.) The country — the moun- 
tains did not belongto France, and therefore this treaty no reference to 
it. There was no cession of a right to acquire lands beyond the limits of 
the French possessions, and there is not a word in the treaty to this effect. 

It has already been shown that the treaty of Utrecht has no reference 
whatever to the Oregon; yet these two arguments on the treaties of 1713 
and 1763 have been set forth as conclusive against the claims of the British 
government. They do notin the slightest manner disturb the British title 
to the Oregon territory founded on prior occupation—setting aside any dis- 
cussion onthe questionof priordiscovery—and Mr. Farnham actually proves 
that Spain was not ina condition, in 1819, to confer any title to territory 
north of Cape Mendocino. < 

‘We own (says Mr. Farnham) Oregon by purchase from Spain, the sole 
discoverer and first occupant of its coast ; by purchase trom France, towhom 
England, bythe treaty of Versailles, relinquished her claim to it; and by our 
own discovery and prior occupancy of the Columbia River. Throughout 


that case ? 
occupation of the coun 








* The argument of Mr, Greenhow (p. 21), that the reason was ill con- 
sidered for adopting the 49th parallel of latitude, namely, the treaty of 


Utrecht, and the acts of the commissioners, is founded en so manifest an er- 
ror respecting the extent of Canada, that it does not merit discussion. 1 he 
adoption of the 49th parallel was a just arrangement, to both Great Britain 
aud the United States, though it gave less than the former had a title to im 


siston. Mr Jefferson was perfectly satisfied with it—but feared that the 
allusion to any claim extending to the coast would be offensive to Spain.— 





| (Greenhow, p. 282.) 


This was in 1907, after the purchase of Louisiana, 
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is work incontrovertible authorities are relied on for historical facts, and 
} a the construction given to the laws of nations. Out of her own mouth is 
Britain judged ; and if this pamphlet shall serve to convince my countrymen 
of the insolent selfishness of Great Britain—her grasping injustice—her des- 
titution of political honesty—and serve to show a necessity for the people to 
act for themselves, and toexpectfrom the hands of their government at Wash- 
ington the maintenance of the rights and honour of their country ; the author 
{!') will feel richly rewarded for whatever labour he has bestowed in col- 
lecting and arranging the evidence of their rights to the Oregon territory— 
the whole of it, and nothing less.’ — , 

It is not satisfactory to reprint this, but it affords a very good example of 
the malignity of certain orators in America, and of the grave charges which 
are made to excite popular opinion against the government of this country.’ 
‘The assertion that Spain was the first occupant of the coast is contradicted 
by Mr. Farnham himself in his elaborate ment to prove that the treaty of 
Cirecht rendered any occupation of it by the government of —_ needless. 
That the English government relinquished the coast to France by the treaty 
of 1763 is impossible, for that treaty did not relate to territory not then occu- 

ied by the French; and Mr. Farnham’s own rm a ng is directed to prove 
jay the western coast, at that time, belonged to Spain. The facts of Gray’s 
discoveries and of Astor’s settlement need not be restated, having been al- 
ready very fully investigated. The claims of Great Britain are neither un- 
just, selfish, nor dishonest. They have sprung from events, the present re- 
sults of which were not foreseen. If American claims have come into com- 

tition withthem, it has arisen trom no act of the British government—and 
if they are opposed, it has not been for the purpose of aggrandizement, or 
in order to assert rights which are either untenable or unjust. 

The extreme north-western of the coast of North America forms a 
portion of Russian territory. The title to it is — of discovery, and 
partly that only of occupation. The chief establishments, if not the only 
ones, formed on it, were made subsequently to the year 1798, when the 
coast from the 55th degree of north latitude northwards, was conceded to 
the Russian American Company. The or was authorised to explore 
and to bring under subjection to the Imperial Crown, any other territories 
in America, not previously attached to the dominions of some civilized nation. 
—(Greenhow, p 269). ‘So that the Russian government, six years after the 
dispute between Spain and Great Britain respecting Nootka Sound, acted 
on the principle admitted in the convention of the Escurial, and directed 
establishments to be formed on vacant and unsettled parts of the coasts. 

In 1824, a convention was signed between the government of the United 
States and Russia, by the 3rd article of which it was agreed, that the cltizens 
of the United States should not form settlements to the north of 54° 40' of 
north latitude, and that the subjects of Russia should not form establishments 
to the south of that parallel. The principle upon which this convention 

ed cannot be distinguished ine that on which the claim of the Bri- 
tish to part of the coast is founded. But if the government of the United 
States anticipated the squeezing out of British claims by this union with 
Russia, by walsh the boundaries of the Russian territory are very distinctly 
defined, and the intended effect of the convention with the United States— 
as far as the United States was interested in it—was checked. 

An argument has been advanced in favour of the claim of the United States 
on the ground of contiguity. But itis one of even more force if it has 
any, in | sane of Great Britain than of the United States. It means, if any- 
thing, that part of the territory claimed is essential to the perfect eajoyment 
of contiguous territory. Now the western trade of North America is chiefly 
that of peltries obtained by the English, and exported from Fort Vancouver, 
on the ulembie, and au access to the river is important to its continuance. 

{n the state above mentioned the question at this time remains The nego- 
tiations that have been renewed for its settlement have been confided to the 
Right Hon. Mr. Pakenham, the British minister at Washington, who will 
not be directed to propose, nor would he ask, or demand, anything incon- 
sistent with a just or a proper respect for American as well as British claims. 
Whatever concession the facts of the case admit of, will be perfectly consis 
tent with the honour and the interests of the British government. But hith- 
erto the American government has not shown the slightest title to conces- 
sion, nor established its right to the territory which it demands 

Notwithstanding the remarks which have been made by American wri- 
ters, the British government has acted with great temper and moderation. 
It has not placed its case on extreme rights, and it has been actuated by a 
very sincere desire to maintain friendly relations with the United States. 
The errors of fact which have been committed in the course of former ne- 
gotiations, have been upon very immaterial points, not in the slightest de- 
gree oe the main question. 

It is greatly to be lamented, however, that in America it should have 
been the interest of violent politicians to have adopted a tone of discussion 
upon the subject op to its fair settlement. It is not honourable, while 
the title to the territory is undetermined between the respective govern- 
ments, to urge measures to populate it with American citizens, in order to 

ive facilities for its occupation at a future period. Such recommendations 

0 not indicate a conviction of the validity of the claim insisted on. Ameri- 
ca, as well as Great Britain, has an interest in the establishment of a settled 
government in that part of the world—in marking out the limits of legal pos- 
session—and in rearing a population which, however they may diiter re- 
specting the system of government which they may prefer, shall look to the 
future, as bringing the fruits of a peaceful, generous, and civilized inter- 
course. The dispute is one that ought not to excite the exhibition of tem- 
per or of passion. It does not, as yet, affect the trade, fortune, or interests 
of a single American. The ambition of both governments ought to be to de- 
cide it, so that peace—the greatest glory of civilization—may be preserved. 
That this will be the endeavour of the British government there can be no 
doubt. Those who conduct the negotiation will make it from a sense of 
honour and a care for the interests dike world, and they will be sustained 
by the mighty national resources, which allow of the concessions that have 
been made, and authorize them to insist upon what is just. 

It is stated, and probably correctly, that the British government has offer- 
ed to the government of the United States tosubmit the dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of some foreign power. Nothing could be mere preper, and no meas- 
ure could be suggested better calculated to terminate it, amicably and satis- 
factorily. Some American politicians may oppose it, and may claim the 
credit of very patriotic motives if they eusseel ia continuing what will soon 
become a very idle and useless discussion; but even these men will be the 
first to be condemned by their own countrymen, when the consequences of 
their opposition shall interfere with the honourable rewards of labour. and 
those fruits of commerce which follow in the train of a generous and enlight- 
ened system of diplomacy. 





* Persons who have remained a few months in America must have been 
often surprised at the constant repetition of paragraphs in the public papers 
accusing the English government of the expenditure of enormous sums of 
money for the acquisition of new territory, or in intrigues for this purpose. 
Sometimes we are said to be on the point of seizing Texas; at other times, 
that we have bought California, &c. Yet the writers of these articles are per- 
fectly well aware that no money can be expended by the British goverument 
‘without the assent of parliament, and that the fp ga of territory without 
such assent is impracticable. The impolicy of the intrigues with which we 
are charged does not excite the slightest doubt of the absurd designs imput- 
ed to us. 

MARRIED.—On Thursday morning, April 24th, by the Rev. Dr. Seabury, Dr. William 
Wilson to Elizabeth Goelet, eldest daughter of William Bucknor, Esq. 

DIED.—On the 25th of February, at his seat at Tockington, after a very short illness, in 
the 79th year of his age, Samuel Peach Peach, Esq., a Magistrate for the County of Glou- 
“ester, and son of Henry Cruger, Esq., formerly M. P. for the City of Bristol in conjunc- 
tion with the celebrated Edmund Burke, and also with Mr. Daubeny. 

On Saturday morning, 26th instant, Daniel Oakey, Esq.,i n the 74th year of his age. 
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We have no later intelligence from Europe, but the mail by the Boston 
Bteamer is hourly expected. 

The Oregon Question continues to occupy the public mind, and naturally 
so, because it is one of vital importance—the peace of the two coun- 
tries being involved in it. It is, however, gratifying to know that all ra- 
tional persons admit the feasibility of accommodating matters and preserving 
that harmony which is so essential to the w ell-being of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

That the public mind has, to a great extent, gone astray on this subject is 
certain, for a general belief has, for a long time prevail d, that England has 
no right or just claim whatever to any portion of the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains. While such a belief is extant on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, all the overtures of England are treated with contumely, and considered 









In the part we have taken in the matter, this object has been our con- 
stant aim. We have never putin a claim for England without showing the 
proofs of such claim; we have never used bold assertion, but argument; 
we have never attempted to undervalue the American claim—but have on 
all occasions recognized it to its fullest extent, and contended that a fair 
and equal compromise was the only mode by which the matter could be 
properly disposed of. 

With these views we have eagerly sought for information and placed it be- 
fore our readers. On the 8th of February we published Mr. Thorne’s pam- 
phlet, with a map illustrating the same; and we to-day give insertion to 
Falconer’s pamphlet, which we commend to the attention of our readers. It 
is written in a fair and candid spirit, wholly destitute of harsh expressions or 
vituperation of any kind. Arguments conveyed in a moderate and digni- 
fied language, are the most to be relied on, and carry with them double 
force. 

It is to be regretted that this simple and obvious truth has not been more 
generally observed. Itis notorious that nearly all the persons who have 
written, as well as the public men who have spoken on the Oregon subject 
have lessened the force of their reasonings by intemperate expressions, bold 
assertions and intimidating measures. A public robber or freebooter could 
not be treated more unceremoniously than England in the present con- 
troversy. Many, indeed, have not condescended to argue the matter at 
all, but have jumped at the convenient conclusion that the whole territory 
of right belonged to this country, and that John Bull was acting the part of 
acommon thief, trying to get what was not his own! 

This, in fact, has been the great feature in many of the Congressional 
speeches; and these speeches have been sent across the Atlantic and re- 
printed in the London newspapers. It is not surprising that they created 
angry feelings and retorts, for no man, nor does avy nation like to be charg- 
ed with open roguery and dishonesty. The mild and temperate cabinet of Sir 
Robert Peel was willing to make allowance for these ebullitions of national 
feelings, and thinking that they would bye-and-bye subside, trusted to the 
force of reason and friendly negotiations to do the rest. But still the im- 
petuous torrent of detraction rushed on, and at the close of the last session 
of Congress it was clear that neither the negotiations nor a right understand- 
ing of the case was making any progress. It was then deemed proper to 
bring the matter before Parliament and to obtain from that body an expres- 
sion of the opinion of the British nation. 

This was done on the 4th of April, and the result reached us by the last 
steamer. 

But in doing this, it must not be supposed that the British Premier has 
any hostile intent, or any wish but to proceed with the negotiations in the 
most candid and liberal spirit. His sole object was to induce the American 
Peor.e to think on this important matter; to exercise their own na- 
tural good sense and sagacity ; to examine and decide for themselves, and to 
trust no longer to the heated denunciations of the unthinking portion of party 
leaders and orators. These were his motives, and we think they are 
not misunderstood ; on the contrary, we feel assured that the recent de- 
bate in Parliament will have its good effects, and convince the public that 
England has some rights in this case, and that, as a high spirited and inde- 
pendent nation, she is bound to maintain them. 

Above all, it is not for a moment to be supposed that Sir Robert Peel, the 
British cabinet or the British nation, have any unfriendly sentiments towards 
the head of this nation, either in his private or public capacity. He is re- 
garded by England as the recognized and constitutional chief of a great and 
growing and kindred nation—bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh—with 
whom it is her policy as well as her inclination to cultivate and maintain an 
honourable and lasting peace. 

We again commend the pernsal of Mr. Falconer’s pamphlet to our read- 
ers, relying on its moderation and candour to earn for it the consideration 
jt is, in our opinion, justly entitled to. 

The pamplet was published in London in March last. 

*.* Weare glad to copy the following paragraph from the Richmond 
Enquirer, the editor of which paper, Mr. Ritchie, is, it is understood, about 
to preside over the Government journal at Washington The promulgation 
of such sentiments will soon put matters on a good footing, and cause the 
public mind to right itself:— 

“« Whilst we would most earnestly deprecate a war with England, of which 
we see no prospect—we would not recede an inch from our national rights. 
If Oregon be ours let us maintain it at all costs. Let, however, no rash pro- 
ceedings mark the course of our Government. Let a wise, prudent, digni- 
fied and enlightened policy be pursued. Let ail fair and honourable meas- 
ures be resorted to, which, while they will maintain our rights, will settle 
the controversy to the satisfaction of both nations, if it be possible.” 








INDIA. 

The overland mail which left Bombay on the Ist Marchhas reached Lon- 
don, bringing interesting though not very important news. A war in the 
Punjaub seemed to be determined upon, as troops, arms and ammunition 
of all kinds were hastening to the frontier. It was not supposed, however, 
that an invasion would take place until after the September monsoon, unless 
before that time an application was made for British protection by the king 
and his mother against the licentiousness of the soldiery. 

General Sir Charles Napier, Governor of Scinde, has marched with his 
forces, accompanied by many of the Ameer Chiefs who fought against bim at 
the battle of Meanee, two years ago, aud their followers, into the country of 
the Doomkies, the Jackranees, and the Boogtees, for the purpose of putting 
a stop to their predatory incursions into the Scinde territory. Here is a scrap 
about Sir Charles which is characteristic. 

‘Sir Charles Napier and staff arrived here some time ago; he is a “rum 
un ;”’ lives in a very small hill tent; and his desk is a claret-box, and a small 
rug answers for his bed. His habits of business put to shame all ) sc crack 
commissioners and collectors ; not a trial of the Tost trivial lescription, 
civil or military, in all Sindh, but undergoes the strictest examination by him- 
self, and each has appropriate remarks that would do credit to a Lord Chan- 
cellor. He is never idle, and always doing something.’ 

The 78th Highlanders who were stationed in Scinde have suffered dread- 
fully from disease; they buried some 300 men at Sukkur and reached Hyder- 
abad in a wretched condition, 70 having died on the passage down, and the 
whole were weak and emaciated to the last degree. 

The war in Kolapore still lingered on from the difficulty the Company’s 
troops experienced in reaching the rebels, who had taken refuge in the 
thick jungles of their country. A remarkable achievement was performed 
by one of the Brigades in pursuit of them, which we think worth tran- 
scribing. 

“ Betoaum, Jan. 22.—As I am certain every item of news from th seata 
of war will be acceptable to you, and interesting to your readers, I give 
you the following from letters received here two - ago, relative to the 
attack and subsequent occupation of the village of Seevapore—the whole 
under Colonel Wallace, commanding the ist Brigade’ of the Kolapore field 
force. In spite of all that has been said as to the probability of failure, he 
has succeeded beyond his most sanguine hopes, and has taken two other 
villages near Seevapore, and shortly expects to be master of all those 
in the valley. Instead of making a road through the jungles, an operation 
which, in its slightest consequences, would have led to a heavy sacrifice of 
men, he preferred the dangerous and novel experiment of effecting a pas- 
sage over a carp rock of 100 feet of perpendicular fall into the very hear- 
of the valley, thereby enabling himself to take possession of the village of 
Seevapore ; 600 infantry and three mortars were sent down, which seem- 
ed to astonish the rebels notalittle. The only casualties sustained in the 
two days’ operation, the 17th and 13th, are stated to be one officer--Lieu- 
tenant C. Thompson, of the 2d European Light Infantry, and nine privates 





as so many attempts to cheat and impose upon the United States and to 
rob them of their natural rights. It is, therefore, essential that the public 
should be disabused of this eironeous impression by laying before them fair 
aad candid statements of the case, 


wounded, which must be considered trifling in comparison to the import- 
ance of the operatien. and will on the whole be pronounced a most daring 
| enterprise. Several tents with a large quantity of baggage and ammunition 
had been lowered down the same evening by means of a cane constructed 
by the Colonel. A bazar had also been established; but the most distin-~4 
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guishing feature of the measure is, that while the troops and followers 
were ne let down by the ladders, the baggage, mortars, amunition, 
&c., were lowered by 

ease and celerity, where the greatest object that could be desired ving 
of time, was so admirably evercome. ine and marauding seem to be the 
order of the day with the insurgents; and these their ‘Forest Home’ and 
the ‘Broad Canopy’ enable them to do with impunity.” 








We find the following in one of the late London papers :— 

Sin C. Naprer.—The Earl of Ellenborough having commissioned Messrs, 
Haunt & Roskill, of Bond street, to manufacture the handle of asword which 
he is about to — to Sir C. Napier, G.C.B., Governor of Scinde, as a 
testimony of the high respect in which he holds the character of that gal- 
lant oflicer, his lordship’s wishes have been carried out by those eminent 
goldsmiths, under his own immediate direction, anda most splendid weapon 
is the result. The blade, which is straight, and of the finest Damascus 
steel, is double-edged, and pe pan | sharp. The handle and hilt are of 

‘old, wrought with devices and legends. The legends are thus—‘ Edward 
Earl of ent to Major-General Sir C. J. Napier, Governor of Scin- 
de.”"—“‘ Meanee—Hyderabad.” The motto of the Major-General also ap- 
pears in embossed characters, “‘ Ready, aye ready.”’ The whole weapon re- 
sembles the swords of the Knights Templers. ‘The sheath and belt, &., 
are crimson embroidered in gold, and ornamented with stars, resemblin 
those on the gates of Somnauth, of which the public have heard a 
deal. There is a similar star on the handle. Altogether this is a most elabo- 
rate and splendid sword. 

Lectures ON Pureno-MNemMorecuny BY FRaNciIs FavvEL-GouRAUD.— 
Professor Gouraud, has presented in a handsome substantial volume, the 
series of Lectures, delivered by him last winter, to his classes in New York. 
These discourses excited so much attention, and were heard with delight by 
so large a portion of our community, at the time of their delivery, that we 
can say little more in their favour, than to record the approbation, with 
which they were received. In their present form, from the press of Messrs. 
Wiley and Putnam, they must meet with equal favour, accompanied as they 
are, by a copidus appendix comprising historical, biographical and explana- 
tory matter, of the most interesting character. The lectures themselves, 
will form a delightful addition to any miscellaneous library. We should 
particularly recommend them as forming an appropriate present to the young. 
The condensed and yet lucid treatment of the studies of History, Chronolo- 
gy, and more particularly Astronomy, with the application of the Professors 
system of Mnemotechny, to these essential branches of education, is alone 
worth the price of the volume. The learned professor indulges in a poeti- 
cal style of composition, that will recommend his work to the youthful mind, 
and indeed is sufficiently attractive to interest even the general reader and 
the severer taste of the Scholar. We understand that the circulation of 
the volume is very great—a fact that we can readily believe—from its in- 
trinsic excellence. 

The Rev. Mr. Scadding, one of the orators at the St. Geerge’s Dinner, 
at Toronto, undertook to read the Canada press a lecture, as well as the 
Albion, Willmer’s Times, Old Countryman, &c. The reverend gentleman 
was pleased to intimate that the “Albion panders to republican taste:’’— 
We leave this nonsense to be laughed at by those who are disposed to split 
their sides at such trumpery ; but when the reverend caviller goes so far as 
to say, that the ‘Albion cuts from the English papers, such paragraphs as 
“abuse and ridicule the Church of England,” we must take the freedom of 
giving him a flat contradiction, and calling upon him forthwith to adduce 
his proofs. The proofs, we repeat, we must insist upon having. 











Mr. Henry Phillips will give his Farewell Concert on Tuesday, at Niblo’s, 
whenhe will sing several Manuscript Songs, written during his late Southern 
Tour; including “The Bear Hunt,” “ Niagara,” and “The Song of the 
Ohio,” &c., &. We sincerely hope to see a good house, and that this dis- 
tinguished gentleman will meet such a reception as he has a right to expect 
from a New York audience. 

MISS CHARLOTTE BARNES. 

It would appear that American Dramatic talent is now in the ascendant 
with honest John Bull. By our late advices, we find that Miss Charlotte 
Barnes is making a most successful professional tour in the British Provinces, 
and is reccived in every place with great enthusiasm. She is playing a 
round of leading characters such as Juliet, Pauline, Octavia Brigaldi, in her 
own Tragedy of that name, and has also appeared in Hamlet with extraor- 
dinary success. We sincerely rejoice at this lady’s success as being the 
worthy descendant of our old favourite, the veteran Barnes, and as affording 
a promise of another accession to the histrionic talent of the day. 








Mrs. Surroy.—The decided success that this distinguished vocalist has 
met with in Italy, is confirmed by every account we hear from the land of 
song. We have before us a copy of the Occuto (or Eye,) the leading jour- 
nal in Palermo, giving an account of Mrs. Sutton's first appearance in that 
city, in the character of Norma, from which we copy the following ex- 
tract:‘— 

Royal Cartel Theatre Carolina,' Palermo.—( Norma.) 

The Signora Emellina Sutton, Fantoni, appeared in the by = of the Prota- 
gonista Sacre ge As regards her voice, her singing, and her action, she 
1as confirmed the great opinion that the journals of the New World and 
those of Naples have expressed of her. Educated in the Italian school, she 
can follow with success the difficult dramatical career of the Theatres in 
Italy, and claim immediately the name of a renowned artist. 


We understand that Mrs. Sutton intends to make a tour of the principal 
Theatres in Italy, where she has engagements, from thence she proceeds to 
London, and will, finally, return to her native city accompanied by a select 
Italian troupe, should the ground not be previously occupied. 





Madame Otto’s Complimentary Benefit, at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday, 
was entirely successful; nearly two theusand persons being present. 
Wreaths and bouquets were showered on the lady in profusion, and the 
performance passed off in the most satisfactory manner. 





New Music.—Mr. Millett, 329 Broadway, has sent us the following— 
“Summer Nights,” for the Guitar; “ When do Faries hide their Heads,” 
Guitar; ‘ My Mountain Home,” Guitar; “Wilt thou Forget me,” for piano 
composed by George Barker, and sung by Mrs. Seguin. 


NOTICE.—TWO ALBION PLATES. 
The last two months have enabled us to forward the plate of Netson te 
a large portion of our readers, and we shall use all diligence in sending it to 


the remainder. 

New subscribers wishing to obtain the plates of Netsoy and Weiuve 
Ton will be entitled to both without additional charge; and any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who do not already possess the Wellington will receive it 
on making application for the same. 

This offer of two plates, representing the two greatest of England’s heroes 
will, we trust, bejduly appreciated. 

CN aE 

It is stated that the Earl of Roden, in anticipation of her Majesty's visit 
to Ireland in the summer, is making preparatory arrangements at his resi 
dence, Tullamore-park, for the reception of the Royal party, 

Forensic.—*“ Take off your hat, man,” said Mr. Justice Platt, when at 
Worcester, one day last week, presiding at Nisi Prius, to a lady habited in a 
riding dress. “I am not aman, my lord, I ama lady.” “ Then,” rejoined 
his lordship, “lam nota judge. 

Busts of her Majesty and Prince Albert.—His Grace the Duke of Buck- 
ingham has commissioned Mr. Baily to execute marble busts of Her Majes- 
ty and Prince Albert, to commemorate the recent Royal visit to Stowe. 

Metropolitan Improv ements.—There is a complete clearance of the 
houses from Holborn to Lily-street, Saffron-hill, in the line of the new street, 
comprising more than three-fourths of the distance to Clerkenwell ; and the 
road is nearly formed to its te level, the whole open remnant of the old 
Fleet ditch having been covered over 

Lette from Rome state that his Excellency the French Ambassador, 

Count Lotonr Mambousg, is #0 ill that his life is despaired of. 


crane, thus eenpe double communication with, 
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